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MARSHALL,   MISSOURI. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

This  Bulletin  contains  the  essential  facts  which 
students  and  parents  need  to  know  concerning  the 
College.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  them 
to  the  utmost  degree  possible. 

General  Purposes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  founders  and  of  those  in 
charge  of  Missouri  Valley  College  to  give  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  to  such  others  as  may  attend,  as  good  undergrad- 
uate training  as  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the  country; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  to  surround  them  with  such 
influences  as  will  enable  them  to  pass  from  the  period 
of  irresponsibility  of  childhood  into  that  of  self-con- 
trolled manhood  or  womanhood  with  the  least  prob- 
ability of  failure. 


Calendar  1902-1903. 


1902 


t, 


0 

O 
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1903 


May  17 — Elocutionary  Recital. 
18 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
19 — Alumni  Reception. 
20 — Classical  Concert  by  School  of  Music. 
21 — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
21 — Exhibition  by  the  School  of  Art. 
21 — Academic  Graduating  Exercises. 
22 — Commencement. 
23 — Entrance   Examination    for    the  Summer 

Quarter. 
24 — Recitations  summer  Quarter  Begin. 
13 — Summer  Quarter  Ends. 

4 — Autumn  Quarter  Begins. 
26 — Autumn  Quarter  Ends. 
27 — Winter  Quarter  Begins. 
27 — ThanksgivingvDa}'. 
19 — January  5 — Christmas  Vacation. 
28 — Day  of  Prayer  pf  Colleges. 
22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

4 — Winter  Quarter  Ends. 

5 — Spring  Quarter  Begins. 
23 — Elocutionary  Recital. 
24 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
25 — Alumni  Reception. 
26 — Classical  Concert  of  School  of  Music. 
27 — Exhibition  of  School  of  Art. 
27 — Academic  Graduating  Exercises. 
28 — Commencement. 
28 — Beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 
August  20 — Summer  Quarter  Ends. 


August 
September 
November 


December 

January 

February 

March 

March 

May 


The  Incorporated  Association. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Pearson,  D.  D President. 

W.  T.  Baird,   Esq Vice  President. 

Rev.  James  Martin Secretary. 

Geo.  H.  Althonse,  Esq Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Pearson,  D.  D.  John  C.  Cobb,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Martin.  P.  H.  Rea,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Morris. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

W.  T.  Baird,  Esq.  John  C.  Cobb,  Esq. 

George  Ward,  Esq. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Term  Expires. 

Rev.  E.  D.   Pearson 1906  -  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Rev.  James  Martin 1904  -  Marshall,  Mo. 

John  C.  Cobb,  Esq 1906  -  Odessa,  Mo. 

A.  C.  Stewart,  Esq 1904  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ben  Eli  Guthrie,  Esq 1902  -  Macon,  Mo. 

P.  H.  Rea,  Esq 1902  -  Marshall,  Mo. 

W.  T.  Baird,  Esq 1906  -  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Duvall 1902  -  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Morris 1906  -  Marshall,  Mo. 

Luther  Nickell,  Esq 1902  -  Fulton,  Mo. 

George  Ward,  Esq 1904  -  King  City,  Mo. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  D.   D 1906  -  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

Charles  M.  Tabler,  Esq 1904  -  Maywood,  Kan. 
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Organization. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  D.  D., 

President. 

THOMAS  WALTON  GALLOWAY,  Ph.  D., 

Dean  of  the  College. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  the  Academy. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS,  A.  M., 

Registrar. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

GEORGE  H.  ALTHOUSE,  Esq., 

Treasurer. 


Administration. 

President: 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  D.  D. 

Committee  on  Student's  Courses  of  Study: 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK,  A.  M. 

ISAAC  NEWTON  EVRARD,  A.  B. 

Co?nmittee  o?i  Public  Announcements : 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK,  A.  M. 

Committee  on  Public  Entertainments'. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE. 

Libraria?i  and  Assistants: 

THOMAS  WALTON  GALLOWAY,  Ph.  D. 

ROBERT  LINCOLN  SHEPHERD,  A.  B., 

JAMES  WILLIAM  SHEPHERD, 

ROBERT  LEE  RHEA. 

Proctor: 

AMELIA  MILLS  WILLIAMS. 

Janitor: 

DANIEL  HAWKINS. 


Faculty. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  A.  ML,  D.  D., 

President  and  Biblical  Literature. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE,  A.  M., 

B air d- Mitchell  Professor  of  Greek. 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK,  A.  M., 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

*  ALBERT  McGINNIS,  A.  M., 

Latin  a?id  German. 

*  JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR,  A.  M., 

History  and  Elocutio7i. 

THOMAS  WALTON  GALLOWAY,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Biology  arid  Sociology. 

WILLIE  WALKER,  A.  B., 

Freyich  and  Latin. 

JAMES  ALVIS  LAUGHLIN,  A.  M., 

Mathematics. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD,  A.  B., 

Philosophy . 

CATHERINE  ALLEN,  A.  M., 

German  a?id  English. 

ISAAC  NEWTON  EVRARD,  A.  B., 

Academic  English  and  History. 

MARY  ELLEN  BAKER,  A.^B., 

Academic  Latin. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE, 

Voice,  Piano,  Theory,  Pipe  Organ. 

LUVENIA  CLEMENS  McCORD, 

Piano. 

IDA  LAIL, 

Drawing  and  Painting-. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  study. 


SUMMARY. 

The  College:  I90o-'oi.     i9oi-'o2. 

Seniors 9  9 

Juniors 6  4 

Sophomores 8  13 

Freshmen 43  26 

Specials 13  16 

Irregular 27  36 

Total 

106  116 

The  Academy: 

Seniors 21  13 

Middlers,        ^ 

Juniors,  Y  , 113  122 

Sub-Juniors,  J 

Total 134  135 

The  School  of  Music: — Theory — 

Harmony 

Musical  Form 

Counterpoint  and  Composition 

Musical  History 

History  of  Song 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music 

Music  Primer  and  Writing  Class 

Vocal — 

Special 

Choral   Class 

Instrumental — 

Piano 

Violin 

Guitar  and  Mandolin 

Pipe   Organ 

Total 96  147 
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The  School  of  Art: 

Special 9  14 

Drawing 37  30 

Total 46  44 

Total  in  Schools 382  442 

Candidates  for  Ministry 32  28 

Male   Students 128  138 

Female  Students 118  125 

Male  Students  in  College 57  62 

Female  Students  in  College 49  54 

Male  Students  in  Academy 82  73 

Female  Students  in  Academy 52  62 

Male  Students  in  Music 15  27 

Female  Students  in  Music 56  69 

Male  Students  in  Art 26  10 

P'emale  Students  in  Art 19  34 

Total  in  All  Schools 382  442 

Counted  more  than  once 136  179 

Net  Attendance 246  263 


Total  Graduates  in  all 
Departments 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

SENIORS. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Fisher,  Emma  K.    (C) Saline Missouri 

Goodwin,  Ella  (C) Saline Missouri 

Hail,  Anna  Nisbet  (C)  Osaka Japan 

Hayes,  Martin  Luther  (C) Saline Missouri 

McCord,  Charles  H.  (C) Clay Mississippi 

Mitchell,  Francis    (C) Lafayette Missouri 

Mitchell,  Callie  Belle  (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

Robertson,  Emily   (C) Saline Missouri 

West,  James  G.    (Ph.  B) Johnson Missouri 

JUNIORS. 

Kamada,  Tokichi    (C) Iyo Japan 

McDavid,  Edward  (Ph.  B.) Montgomery Illinois 

Mitchell,  William  (C) Saline ..Missouri 

Woodsniall,  James  Clarence  (C) Saline Missouri 

SOPHOMORES. 

Alexander,  Claude  (C) Saline Missouri 

Bone,  Walter  Lawrence  (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  Joel  (C) Saline Missouri 

Dysart,  Laura  (C)  Saline Missouri 

Ewing,  Florence  (Ph.  B) Lafayette Missouri 
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Irving,  Nina  (Ph.  B) Macon Missouri 

Kieffer,  Lodie    (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

McCord,  Hugh    (Ph.  B) Clay  Mississippi 

Odell,  A.  L.  (Ph.  B) Clay Missouri 

Rhea,  James  L.    (Ph.  B) Collin Texas 

Rhea,  Robert  Lee  (Ph.  B) Collin Texas 

Shepherd,  James  W.    (C) Macon  Missouri 

Spurgin,  Ethel  (Ph.  B) Jasper Missouri 

Viley,  Leland   (Ph.   B) Saline Missouri 

Wayman,  James  (Ph.  B) Gentry Missouri 

FRESHMEN. 

Barnum,  Lilian  Alicia,  (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

Bates,  Elizabeth  M.    (Ph.  B.) Saline Missouri 

Campbell,  Ida  (Ph.  B) Randolph Missouri 

Clemens,  Albert  (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  George  (C) Saline Missouri 

Cowgill,  W.  B. Elk Kansas 

Davis,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Ph.  B) Greene Illinois 

Gilbreath,  Olive  May   (C) Macon Missouri 

Goodson,  Mary    (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

Griffith,  Ada  Lee  (C) Pettis Missouri 

Hilburn,  T.  A.    (C) Clay Mississippi 

Lankford,  Belle  (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

Martin,  Daniel  S.  (C) Jackson  Missouri 

Miller,  George  C.  (C) Jefferson Pennsylvania 

Rand,  Leila  (C) Saline Missouri 

Redman,  Sterling  (C) Saline Missouri 

Rice,  Edmonds  (Ph.  B) Randolph Missouri 

Satterwhite,  Ruth  Mae    (C) Pettis Missouri 

Sharp,  Earle  (C) Saline Missouri 

vSparks,  Wallis  (C)  Saline Missouri 
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Swisher,  Ada  (Ph.  B)  Saline Missouri 

Thomas,  Charles  Lester  (Ph.  B)  ...Saline Missouri 

Todd,  Annie  (Ph.  B) Saline Missouri 

Todd,  William  (C) Saline Missouri 

Wetzel,  Neva  (Ph.  B) Dade Missouri 

[Note:  The  following  are  graduates  of  various  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  but  have  not  completed  the  require- 
ments for  regular  Freshman  standing:] 

Bird,  James  Bowdon Mason Illinois 

Caster,  Charles Gentry Missouri 

Gallie,  Samuel   Stirling Pettis Missouri 

Games,   Effie Dade Missouri 

Hefner,    Elbert Harrison Missouri 

Lightner,   Will Dade Missouri 

McAmis,  Katherine Saline Missouri 

McBride,  Clyde Saline Missouri 

McClure,  Mable  B Saline Missouri 

McClure,   Ethel Saline Missouri 

McReynolds,  Virginia Saline Missouri 

Pyle,  Charles  Clen Dade Missouri 

Siler,  Alma Saline Missouri 

Stuart,  Elizabeth  Saline Missouri 

Sutherland,    Wallace Saline Missouri 

IRREGULARS. 

Alexander,  Francis Cass Missouri 

Berlin,    Hugh Saline Missouri 

Bowers,  Bessie Pettis Missouri 

Clarke,  Isabella  J Saline Missouri 

DeTienne,  Mary  Louise Audrain Missouri 

Engleman,  Rose  L Jackson Missouri 

Heermans,  Josephine  Woodburn      Jackson Missouri 
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Hixson,  James  T Scotland Missouri 

James,  Luther  Saline Missouri 

Krummel,  Henrietta  Saline Missouri 

Martin,  William  Henry Jackson Missouri 

Sattervvhite,  Jael Pettis Missouri 

[Academic  Students  having  one  or  more  College  Studies,  36.] 


THE   ACADEMY. 
SENIOR   ACADEMIC. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Adams,  Lilian  Ellen  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Black,  Sarah  Louise  (A.) Saline Missouri 

CofTman,  Gilmore  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Coulter,  Olin  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Cunningham,  L.  W.  (A.) Macon, , Missouri 

Hayes,  Ralph  Russell  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Hepperly,  Zelma  (B.) Sumner Kansas 

Jones,  Estelle  (B) Saline Missouri 

McDowell,  W.  A.  (B.) Johnson Wyoming 

Moore,  Margaret  E.   (A.) Macon Illinois 

Olson,  Griffin  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Stuart,  Leslie  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Wetzel,  Bertha  (B.) Dade Missouri 

MIDDLERS,  JUNIORS  AND  SUB-JUNIORS. 

Abney,  William Saline Missouri 

Alexander,  Dennis Saline Missouri 

Bagby,  John Howard Missouri 
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Barnett,  M.  Nannie Johnson Missouri 

Barnett,  Ira Johnson Missouri 

Bronson,  Byron  Bryant Carroll Missouri 

Bronson,  Belva  Lockwood Carroll Missouri 

Brown,  Sidney  Ellis Saline Missouri 

Burton,  David Saline Missouri 

Carroll,  Lewis Pike  Missouri 

Carroll,  Edith  Augusta Pike Missouri 

Carroll,  Lylian Pike Missouri 

Carroll,  Ola  Belle Pike Missouri 

Caster,  Laura  Jane Gentry Missouri 

Chapman,  Emma  W Cass Missouri 

Clarkson,  Charles  E Saline Missouri 

Chastain,  Willis  Alfred Saline Missouri 

Clemens,  Robert Saline Missouri 

Clemens,  Milton Saline Missouri 

Collett,  Karney Cole Missouri 

Cooke,  Vincent Lafayette Missouri 

Corder,  Henry  Clay Saline Missouri 

Cordry,  Bessie  Leona Cooper Missouri 

Cortner,  James Buchanan. Missouri 

CrawTford,  Sophronia Macon. Missouri 

Crawford,  Dott Macon. Missouri 

Crockett,  John Saline Missouri 

Darby,  Cora Carroll Missouri 

De  Long,  E.  E Wyandotte Kansas 

Denny,  Maggie Randolph Missouri 

Denny,  Maurine Randolph Missouri 

Denny,  William Howard Missouri 

Dickerson,  Arthur  Tandy Blue Indian  Territory 

Dickson,  Ruth Saline Missouri 

Durrett ,   Dean Saline Missouri 

Grube,  Bessie  Catherine Saline Missouri 
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Durrett,   Maggie Saline Missouri 

Eberts,  Lurline  Callie Clinton Missouri 

Egan,  Lewis Saline Missouri 

Evans,  Jessie Saline Missouri 

Evrard,  Elizabeth Franklin Missouri 

Fisher,  James  W Saline Missouri 

Forbes,  Plymouth Sebastian Arkansas 

Freeman,  Robert  John Wright 

Fry,  Robert  Excell Saline 

Gantt,  Charles  W Cole, 

Garst,  Alice  Aminta Saline 

Garst,  Virgil  Paul Atchison 

Grube,  Ella  Erdice Saline 

Hall,  John Saline 

Harris,  C.  Anna Platte 

Haydon,  Sadie  A Saline 

Hayes,  Lela  Lenore Saline 

Hefner,  Elizabeth  Susan Harrison 

Holt,  Ernest  M Hickory 

Hoshaw,  J.  Frank Lawrence 

Hudson,  Ewing Saline 

Hunter,  Shores Morgan 

Jackson,  Bessie Saline 

James,  Herschel Saline 

Johnston,  Mitchell Macon 

Johnston,  Herbert  Spencer Macon 

Johnston,  Florence Saline 

Jones,  Gertrude Saline 

Jones,  Edith Saline 

Kinkade,  Mary Harrison 

Knox,  Sarah  Elizabeth Lincoln 

Lankford,  Barnett Bates 

Lear,  William  Delbert Marion 
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Mark,   Mayetta Saline Missouri 

Marshall,  Lucy Lafayette Missouri 

Matthews,  Richard  Lee Macon Missouri 

McCollum,  L.  D Saline Missouri 

McCorkle,  Daniel Pettis Missouri 

McElvain,  Ruby Saline Missouri 

McElvain,  Pearl  Pauline Saline Missouri 

McElvain,  Enola Saline Missouri 

McGee,  Mary Bates Missouri 

Mitchell,  Alice Saline Missouri 

Morrison,  Maude Randolph Missouri 

Nauman,    Jacob Holt Missouri 

Newton,  Alice Johnson Missouri 

Nuckles,  Taylor Saline Missouri 

Odell,  Rosetta Ray Missouri 

Page,  Lillian Saline Missouri 

Patton,  Jesse Ralls Missouri 

Peterson,  Charles Jasper Missouri 

Petry,   Charles Saline Missouri 

Pile,  Ethel Scotland Missouri 

Pile,  Joseph Scotland Missouri 

Ransberger,  Ella  C Saline Missouri 

Rector,   Baylis Saline Missouri 

Redman,   Edward Cooper Missouri 

Revis,  Estelle Saline Missouri 

Robertson,  Charles Howard Missouri 

Rose,   Helen Saline Missouri 

Ross,  Carl Platte Missouri 

Rutherford,  Newton San  Joaquin California 

Ryland,  Samuel Lafayette Missouri 

Sharp,  Mayme  Lou Saline Missouri 

Sharp,   Fleming Saline Missouri 

Smith,   William Saline Missouri 
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Spencer,  J .  W Saline 

Sprigg,  Myrl Saline 

Stallings,  Mary  F Jefferson 

Starke,  Hawlette  Roger Cooper 

Steinheimer,  Estelle Saline 

Stobie,  Robert  Emmett Saline 

Tegler,  Fred  E Pettis 

Thomas,  Ernest  Spencer Saline 

Turner,  Cynthia Ray 

Viley,   Charles Saline 

Walker,  Charles Howard 

White,  Jimmie  Roberta Ellis Texas 

Williams,  Ella  May Taylor Texas 

Williams,  Eva  Louise Taylor  Texas 

Womack,  Milus Warren Tennessee 

Woodbridge,  Edward  G Saline Missouri 

Wright,   Blanche Saline Missouri 

Wright,   Floy  L Lewis Missouri 

Yeagle,  Jerrold Saline Missouri 

Yeagle,  Eugene Saline Missouri 

Zeysing,  Annie Lafayette Missouri 


...Missouri 
...Missouri 
.Kentucky 
.  ..Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
..  ..Missouri 
..  Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 


SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC. 

VOCAL   CULTURE   AND   SINGING. 

JUNIOR. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Parker,  Sadie  (B. )  Sop Saline Missouri 

Vanstone,  Mrs.  C.  H.  (A.)   Sop Saline Missouri 

SOPHOMORE. 

Kremer,  Birdie  (A.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Elizabeth  (A.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

FRESHMAN. 

Adams,  Naomi  (A.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

Baker,  Myrtle  (A.)  M.  Sop Saline Missouri 

Bone,  W.  L.  (A.)  Ten Moultrie Illinois 

Bradford,  Helen  (A.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

Dysart,  Laura  (A.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

Hayes,  Russell  (C.)  Bass Saline Missouri 

Irving,  Nina  (A.)  Sop Macon Missouri 

Lacy,  Charles  W.  (A.)  Ten Saline Missouri 

Mackey,  Maud  (C.)  Cont Saline Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May  (C.)  Cont Saline Missouri 

vSECOND    PREPARATORY. 

Baker,  G.  W.  (A.)  Ten Saline Missouri 

Bird,  James  B.  (B.)  Bass Mason Illinois 

Crockett,  Joel  R.  (A.)  Bar Saline Missouri 

Harris,  C.  Annie  (C.)  Sop Platte Missouri 

Woodsmall,  J.  C.  (B.)  Ten Saline Missouri 
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FIRST   PREPARATORY. 

Garst,  Virgil  (B.)   Bass Atchison... Missouri 

Ransberger,  Ella  (A.)  M.  Sop Saline Missouri 

White,  J.  Roberta  (A.)  Sop Ellis Texas 

PIANO. 


Missouri 


POST   GRADUATE. 

Siler,  AlinaMay  (Mus.  B.)  first yr.... Saline 

SENIOR. 

Dysart,  Mary  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Page,  Lillie  (A.) Saline Missouri 

JUNIOR. 

Stuart,  Elizabeth  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Woodbridge,  Louise  (C.) Saline Missouri 

SOPHOMORE. 

Black,  Mary  (A.)  Saline Missouri 

Dysart,  Ruth  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Bessie  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Elizabeth  (A.) Saline Missouri 

FRESHMAN. 

Adams,  Naomi  (C.)  Saline 

Berg,  Mary  (A.) Saline 

Baker,  Myrtle  (B) Saline 

Bradford,  Helen  (A.) Saline 

Chapman,  Emma  (A.) Cass 

Gilbreath,  Olive  (A.)  Macon 

Jackson,  Bessie  D.  (A.) Saline 

Laird,  Janet  (A.) Saline 

Laurie,  Chloris  (C.) Saline 


.Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 
.Missouri 
..Missouri 
..Missouri 
..Missouri 
..Missouri 
Missouri 
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Marshall,  Lucy  (C.) Lafayette Missouri 

Mize,  Mabel  (A.) Bates Missouri 

Sandidge,  Sarah  (B.)... Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Claudie  (A.) Saline Missouri 

VanDyke,  Louise  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Wright,  Floy  L.  (A.) Lewis Missouri 

SECOND  PREPARATORY. 

Bird,  James  B.  (A) Mason Illinois 

Berg,  Flora  (C) Saline Missouri 

Dolan,  Ivy  (A)  Cass  Missouri 

Hayes,  Lela  (A)  Saline Missouri 

Lankford,  Belle  (C) Saline Missouri 

McElvaine,  Ruby  (C) Saline Missouri 

McAmis,  Catharine  (A)  Saline Missouri 

Myers,  Floy  (C)  Saline Missouri 

Olson,  A.  Griffin  (B) Saline Missouri 

Rose,  Helen  (A) Saline Missouri 

Smith,  Virginia  (B) Saline Missouri 

Smith,  Valentia  (A)  Cooper Missouri 

Sprigg,  Myrll  (C) Saline Missouri 

Wetzel,  Bertha  (A) Missouri 

FIRST  PREPARATORY. 

Black,  Ella  (B) Saline Missouri 

Blair,  Elizabeth  (B) 

Berg,  Dora  (B)  Saline Missouri 

Caster,  Laura  (C) Gentry Missouri 

Denny,  Maurine  (B)  Randolph Missouri 

Garst,  Alice  (B)  Saline Missouri 

Grube,  Bessie  (B) Saline Missouri 

Grube,  Erdice  (A)  Saline Missouri 

Harris,  C.  Annie  (C) Platte Missouri 


R  K<  V I  ST  E  R    t  >  F    ST  U  DK  N  TS . 


Hayes,  Russel  (B) Saline Missouri 

Xavlor,  William   (A) Saline Missouri 

Ransberger,  Ella  (B) Saline Missouri 

Sadiewhite,  Erne  (A) Saline Missouri 

Turner,  Cynthia Ray  Missouri 

Zeysing,  Annie  (C)  Lafayette Missouri 

Note:     Each  class  is  divided  into  three  parts,  A.  B.  and  C; 
A.  being  the  lowest  and  C.  the  highest. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Baker,  Mary  E.  (2d  Prep.  B)  Illinois 

Black,  Mary  (Fresh.  A) Saline Missouri 

Knight,  Mrs.  C.  A.  (2d  Prep.  B)  ..  .Saline Missouri 

McCord,  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  (Soph.  A). .Saline Missouri 

THEORY:    HARMONY,   FIRST  YEAR. 

Adams,  Naomi Saline Missouri 

Baker,  Myrtle Saline Missouri 

Berg,   Mary Saline Missouri 

Bradford,  Helen Saline Missouri 

Gilbreath,  Olive Macon Missouri 

Jackson,  Bessie  D Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Elizabeth Saline Missouri 

VanDyke,   Louise Saline Missouri 

THEORY:    HARMONY,  SECOND  YEAR. 

Black,   Mary Saline Missouri 

Laird,  Janet Saline Missouri 

Laurie,  Chloris Saline Missouri 

Marshall,  Lucy Lafayette Missouri 

Page,  Lillie Saline Missouri 

Parker,  Sadie Saline Missouri 

Yanstone,  Mrs.  C,  H Saline Missouri 
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THEORY,  THIRD  YEAR. 
COUNTERPOINT   AND   MUSICAL   FORM. 


D ysart ,    Mary Saline  . 

Stua rt ,  Kli zabeth Saline. . 

Woodbridge,  Louise Saline  . 


.Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 


THEORY,  FOURTH  YEAR. 
MUSICAL   FORM   AND   COMPOSITION. 

Siler,  Alma  May Saline Missouri 


Hail,  Annie 


VIOLIN. 

Osaka  . 


Japan 


Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 


GUITAR. 

Hamner,    Lizzie Saline 

Lightner,  Will Dade 

Ransberger,  Ella Saline 

CHORAL   CLUB. 

Campbell,  Ida Randolph Missouri 

Cunningham,  L.  W Macon Missouri 

Cortner,  J.  B Buchanan Missouri 

Carroll,  Lillian Pike Missouri 

Clemmens,  Milton Saline Missouri 

Baker,  Mary  E Macon Illinois 

Barnett,  Ira  W Johnson Missouri 

Black,  Sarah Saline Missouri 

Davis,  Mary Green Illinois 

Dysart,  Laura Saline Missouri 

Fisher,   Emma Saline Missouri 

Gilbreath,   Olive Macon Missouri 
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Garst,  Virgil Atchison 

Gallie,  S.  S Pettis 

Hayes,  Russell Saline 

Hayes,  Martin  L Saline 

Hayden,  Sadie Saline 

Hall,  John  R Saline 

Hail,  Annie Osaka 

Herschel,  James Saline 

Irving,  Nina Macon 

Martin,  D.  S Jackson  ... 

Mitchell,  Edith Saline 

Moore,  Margaret Macon 

McDowell,  W.  A Johnson ... 

Mackey,  Maud Saline 

Newton,  Alice Johnson... 

Odell,  Arthur  L Clay 

Olson,  A.  Griffin Saline 

Pile,  Ethel Scotland 

Pile,  J.  R Scotland 

Rand,  Leila Saline 

Robertson,  Emily Saline 

Rhea,  James  L Collin 


...Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 

Japan 

...Missouri 
....Missouri 
....Missouri 
...Missouri 

Illinois 

.Wyoming 
...Missouri 
....Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
..Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
..  Missouri 
..Texas 


Rhea,  R.  Lee Collin Texas 

Ryland,  S.  C  Lafayette Missouri 

Stuart,  Elizabeth Saline Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May Saline Missouri 

vSatterwhite,  Mai Pettis Missouri 

Shepherd,  James  W Macon  Missouri 

Smith,  Valentia Cooper Missouri 

Turner,  Cynthia Ray Missouri 

Williams,  Eva Taylor Texas 

Wetzel,  Bertha Dade Missouri 

White  J.  Roberta Ellis Texas 


Graduates  in  Music. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE    (Mus.  B.) 

PIANO. 

Jones,  Charlotte,  '99 Frankford,  Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May  '00 Marshall,  Missouri 

VOICE. 
Hill,  Cora  (Adams)  

SEMINARY  COURSE. 

PIANO. 

Cordell,  Alice,  '92 Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Crockett,  Ermie,  '96 La  Plata,  Missouri 

Johnson,  Cora  (Emison),    '98  Franklin,  Kentucky 

Grimes,  Juanita,  '97 Paris,  Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte  C,  '97 Frankford,  Missouri 

L,ail,  Ida,  '96 Marshall,  Missouri 

Martin,  Georgie,  '96 Macon,  Missouri 

McNeely,  Bertha,  '92 

McNeely,  Blanche,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

Mitchell,  Mabel  (Hightshoe),  '93 Texas 

Ott,  Virginia  (Rea),  '92 Oklahoma 

Page,  Mary  B.,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

Sibley,  Alice  Gertrude  (Bishop),  '92 California 

Taylor,  Fannie,  '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Woods,  Helen,   '97 Boalsburg,  Pennsylvania 

VOICE. 

Baity,  Minnie  (Martin),  '92 Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Belshe,  Alto  (Baird),  '96 Chicago,  Illinois 

Fry,  Alice  (Slaughter),  '94 I^ogansport,  Indiana 

McNeely,  Blanche,  '96  Marshall,  Missouri 

Penick,  Gertrude  (LaMotte),  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 
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ART  CLASS. 

NAME.  COUNTY. 

Denny,  Maggie Randolph  . 

Dickson,  Ruth Saline 

Johnston,  Mrs.  O.  W Saline 

Jones,  Maude Saline 

Laird,  Janet Saline 

Lail,   Nell Saline 

Lightner,  Will Dade 

McAmis,    Katherine Saline 

Nave,  Katie Saline 

Ransberger,  Ella Saline 

Rhoades,  Lillian Saline 

Smith,  Virginia Saline 

Spurgin,  Ethel Jasper 

Woodbridge,  Virgie Saline 


DRAWING    CLASS. 

first  and  second  quarters. 

Adams,  Lillian Saline 

Bagby,  John Howard 

Clarkson,  Chas Saline 

Cunningham,  L.  W Macon 

Denny,  Maurine Randolph  

Eberts,  Larline DeKalb 

Evans,  Jessie Saline 

Freeman,  Robert Wright 

Forbes,  Plymouth Sebastian  

26 


...Missouri 
..Missouri 
...Missouri 
Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
..Arkansas 
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Grube,  Bessie Saline 

Garst,  Alice Saline 

Hayes,  Russell Saline 

Hayes,  Lela Saline 

Jones,  Edith Saline 

Jones,  Stella Saline 

McCorkle,  Daniel Saline 

Olson,  Griffin Saline 

Rand,  Leila Saline 

Revis,  Estelle Saline 

Redman,  Sterling Saline 

Stuart,  Leslie Saline 

Sharp,  Mayme Saline 

Stallings,  Mary Jefferson. 

Todd,  William Saline 

White,  Jannie Ellis 


....Missouri 
....Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
....Missouri 
...  Missouri 
....Missouri 
....Missouri 
...Missouri 
....Missouri 
....Missouri 
...Missouri 
...Missouri 
Kentucky 
.  ..Missouri 
Texas 


Wetzel,  Bertha Dade Missouri 

Wetzel,  Neva Dade Missouri 

Wright,  Floy Lewis Missouri 

Williams,  May Taylor Texas 

Williams,  Eva Taylor Texas 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALUMNI  OF  McGEE  COLLEGE. 

1857. 

Mrs.  Orpha  (Dysart)  Pearson,  M.  A Louisiana,  Missouri 

1858 

Nichols  Selmon  Burckhartt,  A.  M Deceased 

Mrs.  Susan  (Burckhartt)  Bonham,  M.  A.,  New  Franklin,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Lou  (Cleaver)  Mc  Kee,  M.  A Kahoka,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mollie  (Dameron)  McRea,  M.  A...  College  Mound,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Fannie  (Dysart)  Sharp,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

Rev.  J.  S.  Howard,  A.  M.  (Teacher) Athens,  Louisiana 

Geo.  E.  Mayhall,  B.  P.  (Lawyer)  New  London,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Bettie  (Powell)  Miles,  M.  A College  Mound,  Missouri 

1859- 

William  P.  Dysart,  A.  B.  (Farmer) Fayette,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Kate  (Dameron)  Hendricks,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Bettie  (Dysart)  Parkinson,  M.  A Salisbury,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Annie  (Fisher)  Dameron,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  V.  P.  (Haynes)  Reed,  M.  A Carthage,  Missouri 

Stephen  M.  Hendricks,  B.  P Deceased 

Mrs.  Julia  (Linville)  Zenner,  M.  A St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mollie  (Moss)  Gentry,  M.  A Deceased 

David  D.  Porter,  B.  P.   (Merchant) ,  Texas 

Benj.  F.  Stone,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

i860. 

Mrs.  Annie  (Bennett)  Parker,  M.  A Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Miss  Kate  Davis,  M.  A.  (Teacher)  ,  Texas 
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Robert  R.  Dysart,  B.  P Deceased 

Mrs.  Lou  (Garnett)  Smith,  M.  A Frankford,  Missouri 

Win.  L.  McRea,  B.  P.  (Merchant)  College  Mound,  Missouri 

Rev.  W.  O.  H.  Perry,  A.  M.  ( Minister  )....Stewartsville,  Missouri 

Miss  Lizzie  Robeson,  M.  A Deceased 

J.  F.  Wilhite,  B.  P Deceased 

1861. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  (Adams)  Cornett,  M.  A ,  Colorado 

Rev.  H.  M.  Boyd,  A.  M.  (Teacher) ,  North  Carolina 

Rev.  H.  R.  Crockett,  A.  M.  (Ministry) La  Plata,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sue  (Crow)  Tucker,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  Anna  (Crow)  Armstrong,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  Mattie  (Fisher)  Garnet,  M.  A Phoenix,  Arizona 

Ben  Eli  Guthrie,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Rev.  J.  T.  Johnson,  A.  M.  (Minstry) Palmyra,  Illnois 

Rev.  A.  D.  Manning,  A.  B Deceased 

Mrs.  Jennie  (Mills)  Watson,  M.  A Deceased 

Rufus  Y.  Powell,  B.  P.  (Physician) College  Mound,  Missouri 

D.  D.  Wood,  B.  P.  (Physician) Marshall,  Missouri 

1867. 

Jos.  M.  Campbell,  A.  B.  (Farmer)  ,  Missouri 

Win.  J.  Patton,  A.  M Deceased 

1869. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  (Guthrie)  Mitchell,  M.  A Deceased 

1870. 
Rev.  Uelyssee  Vuille,  A.  B Deceased 

1871. 

Frank  T.  Sheetz,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Fannie  (Walden)  Hannah,  M.  A  Moberly,  Missouri 
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1872 

John  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  (Physician) Kansas  City,  Missouri 

R.  S.  Matthews,  B.  S.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sue  A.  (Mitchell)  Guthrie,  M.  A Macon  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mattie  (Allen)   Allen,  M.  A Gainesville,  Texas 

Mrs.  Polly  (Atterberry)    Aldridge,  M.  A Bstell,  Mississippi 

Mrs.  Sallie  (Eastman)   Orr,  M.  A Durango,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Florence   (Griffith)   Baker,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mada  (Gilstrap)  Matthews,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Emma  (Lightner)  Olson,  M.  A Marshall,  Missouri 

Mrs.  M.  B.  (Marmaduke)  Baylor,  M.  A.... Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Florence  (Tedford)  Shepherd,  M.  A Hardin,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sallie  (Younger)  Cannon,  M.  A Weatherford,  Texas 

1873. 

Mrs.  Sarah   A.  (Barr) M.  A Deceased 

John  J.  Cockrell,    A.  B Deceased 

Rev.  W.  S.    Davis,  A.  B.  (Ministry ,  Illinois 

J.  P.  H.   Douglas,  B.  P Deceased 

J.  P.  Eastman,    A.  M.  (Lawyer) Deceased 

Rev.  W.  B.  McElwee,  A.  M.  (Ministry) ,  Missouri 

Mrs.  M.  E.  (Meadows)  Goodding,  M.  A Macon  Missouri 

L.  H.  Moss,   A.  B.  (Lawyer) St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Miss  Ermine  Owen,  M.  A.  (Teacher)  Kirksville,  Missouri 

1874. 

.Mrs.  Susan   F.  (Barr) ,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  Minnie  (Gilbreath)  Henry,  M.  A Louisville,  Kentucky 

John  T.  Jones,  A.  B.  (Lawyer) Los  Angeles,  California 

Rev.  S.  II.  McFUvain,  A.  B.  (Ministry) Marshall,  Missouri 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  (Ministry) Marshall,  Missouri 

Robert  G.  Mitchell,  A.  B.   (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  L.  C.  (Mitchell)  Fullerton,  M.  A St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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John  A.  Moore,  B.  S.  (Lawyer) Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Emma  (Singleton)  Phalen,  M.  A Sedalia,  Missouri 

OTHRR   DESERVED  DEGREES  CONFERRED.. 

1870. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Howell,  M.  M Lebanon,   Ohio 

D.  C.  Beaver,  M.  B Kinmundy,  Illinois 

1873. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Adams,  M.  A ,  Colorado 

Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Edwin  Bushnell,  B.  P St.  Louis,  Missouri 

B.  G.  Dysart,   B.  S.  (Physician) Paris,  Missouri 

B.  R.  Dysart,    B.  P.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Dr.  W.  P.  Dysart,    B.  P Deceased 

Rev.  E.  P.  Pharr,  B.  P.  (Ministry) Springdale,  Arkansas 

Mrs.  F.  A.  (Welch)  Farr,  M.  M Deceased 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  probationers  for  the 
Ministry  were  educated  in  McGee,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Of  these 
fifty -three  are  known  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  Ministry. 
Some  are  teaching  and  fifteen  are  dead  at  this  date,  September 
27,  1898. 

J.  B.   MlTCHELIv. 
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1890. 

May  (Caldwell)  Orr,  B.  L St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1891. 

Geo.  P.  Baity,    A.  B Minister Kansas  City,  Missouri 

G.  D.  Mullendore,  B    L...  Minister Kansas  City,  Kansas 

1892. 

Eli  N.  Allen,  A.  B Minister Kansas  City,  Missouri 

James  K.  Craven,   A.  B Minister Memphis,  Missouri 

James  F.  Dabbs,  A.  B Prof essor  Univ.  of  A....Tuscon,  Arizona 

W.  F.  Perry,  A.  B Minister Independence,  Missouri 

Emma  Wamsley,   B.  L Deceased 

R.  A.  Williams,  B.  L Minister Macon,  Missouri 

1393. 

Anna  M.  Pile,  B.  L Teacher,  H.  S Macon,  Missouri 

Alice  (Slaughter)  Fry,  B.  L Logansport,  Indiana 

R.  A.  Vance,  A.  B Teacher,   H.  S New  York,  N.  Y. 

1894. 

Andrew  Edwards,  A.  B Lawyer Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Philetus  A.  Grove,  B.  L Minister Clarksburg,  Missouri 

John  M.  Roberts,  A.  B Principal,  H.  S Marshall,  Missouri 

John  C.  Worley,  A.  B Missionary Tsu  Ise,  Japan 

1895 

G.  H.  Althouse,  A.  B Medical  Student Denver,   Colorado 

Stella  Olson,  A.  B Deceased 

Anna  M.  (Thorp)  Doran,  A.  B Little  Rock,    Arkansas 
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Willie  Walker,  A.  B Teacher,  M.  V.  C. Marshall,  Missouri 

E.  0.  Whitwell,  B.  L Minister Willow  Springs,  Missouri 

1896. 

John  T.Bacon,  Ph.  B Minister Springfield,  Missouri 

Peyton  Barnett,  A.  B Minister Deceased 

Suzy  (Campbell)  Horner,  B.  L Alma,   Missouri 

George  N.  Davis,  A.  B Lawyer Marshall,  Missouri 

S.  T.  Divinia,  A.  B Minister Butler,  Missouri 

W.  J.  Dysart,  A.  B Business St.  Louis,  Missouri 

A.  B.  Fleeger,    A.  B ..Medical  Student. St.  Louis,    Missouri 

R.  S.  Lower,   B.  L Farmer Longwood,  Missouri 

Bessie  McNeeley,  Ph.  B Teacher,  H.  S Cameron,  Missouri 

Bettie  (Sparks)  Price.  B.  L St.  Louis,  Missouri 

AvaD.  Steele,  A.B Slater,  Missouri 

Lula  A.  Tickemyre,   B.  L. Teacher Shackelford,  Missouri 

1897. 

Mary  B.  Campbell,  B.  L Teacher Marshall,  Missouri 

Henry  S.  Conrad,  Ph.  B Lawyer Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Ermie  Crockett,  B.  L Teacher La  Plata,    Missouri 

J.  H.  Doran,  A.  B Minister Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

W.  I.  Ferguson,  A.  B Graduate   Student... Chicago,  Illinois 

John  B.  Garst,  A.  B Farmer Marshall,  Missouri 

Joseph  M.  Glick,   A.  B Minister King  City,  Missouri 

W.  H.  Hurt,  Jr.,    A.  B Farmer Liberal,  Missouri 

A.  R.  James,  A.  B Teacher,  H.  S Marshall,  Missouri 

John  A.  Jones,  A.  B Farmer Blosser,  Missouri 

J.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  B... .Teacher Dixon,  Illinois 

G.  A.  LaMotte,  B.  L Medical  Student Philadelphia,   Pa. 

S.  U.  Leinbach,    B.  L Minister Coffeen,  Illinois 

Kate  Lewis,  B.  L Teacher Tedieville,  Missouri 

James  L.  Roberts,  A.B. ...Court  Stenographer  ...Marshall, Missouri 
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O.  O.  Russell,  A.  B  Minister Selma,  Alabama 

R.  L.  Shepherd,  A.  B Prof.  M.  V.  C Marshall,  Missouri 

C.  J.  Wilson,  B.  L Minister Chicago,  Illinois 


Ezra  F.  Baker,  A.  B Minister Harrisonville,  Missouri 

Fanny  Cordell,  A.  B Teacher Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Eliz.  (Clemmens)  Kirkpatrick,  B.  L Dixon,  Illinois 

Y\r.  C.  Gordon,  A.  B Teacher,  H.  S St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Virgil  V.  Huff,  A.  B Law}^er Marshall,  Missouri 

A.  D.  Johnston,  B.  L Minister Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Geo.  H.  Mack,  A.  B Minister Atlanta,  Georgia 

Nora  Robertson,  A.  B Teacher,  H.  S Marshall,  Missouri 

E.  B.  Surface,  A.  B Theolog.  Student...  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

1899. 

Yoshibumi  Abe,  A.  B Theolog.  Student...  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

M.  B.  Campbell,  A.  B  ...Teacher,  H.  S Marshall,  Missouri 

L.  J.  Coats,  B.  L  Theolog.  Student...  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

C.  M.  Ewing,  A.  B Farmer Mayview,  Missouri 

William  J.  Hail,  A.  B Graduate  Student... New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  J.  Hawkins,  Ph.  B  ...Principal School St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Thomas  N.  Hunt,  A.  B  ..Theolog.  Student.. Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Oscar  Nauman,  B.  L Medical  Student Columbia,  Missouri 

Arthur  E.  Perry,  A.  B...  Minister Carthage,  Missouri 

W.  R.  Smith,  Ph.  B Graduate  Student Chicago,  Illinois 

John  A.  Ward,  A.  B Minister Mexia,  Texas 

Mary  A.  Wood,  B.  L Independence,  Missouri 

1900. 

Ernest  D.  Adams,  B.  L Moberly,  Missouri 

I).  D.  Ballentine,  Ph.  B..Teacher,  W.  S.  A Tennessee 

C.  C.  Clemens,  A.  B Teacher,  A.  C College  Springs,  Iowa 
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A.  Perle  DeVol,  B.  L Steelville,  Missouri 

Nelle  Dobyns,  B.  L Kansas  City,  Missouri 

C.  A.  Galloway,  A.  B Prin.  High  School Odessa,  Missouri 

Harry  L.  Jones,  B.  L Medical  Student St.  Louis,  Missouri 

John  E.  Kincheloe,    B.  L ,  Texas 

Nelle  D.  Mason,  B.  L Teacher Marshall,    Missouri 

W.  A.  McCammon,  Ph. B.. Minister Knox,  Iowa 

K.  H.  Mitchell,    A.  B Business Kansas  City,  Missouri 

H.  A.  Mitchell,  A.  B Minister Lincoln,  Missouri 

Herbert  B.  Pyle,  B.  L Teacher Savannah,  Missouri 

R.  E.  Sherman,  A.  B Theolog.  Student... Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Curtis  S.  Tanner,  A.  B... .Minister ,  California 

Virginia  B.  (Yeagle)  Nichols,  A.  B Marshall,  Missouri 

A.  E.  Zeigel,  A.  B Prin.  P.  H.  A. .Pleasant  Hope,  Missouri 

W.  H.  Zeigel,  A.  B Teacher Lamine,  Missouri 

Bird,    Robert  Long  (C.) Business... Kansas  City,   Missouri 

Clarke,  Mary  Virginia  (C.) Teacher Blackburn,  Missouri 

Davis,  Edmund  Wayne  (C.) Teacher ,  Iowa 

Goodson,  EUaStandley  (Ph.).. Student  M.  V.  C Marshall,  Mo 

Headen,  Edgar  V.  (C.) Minister Lexington,  Missouri 

Jones,  Harry  Landers  (C.) Medic St.  Louis,   Missouri 

Mitchell,  Edith  Maud  (C.) Student  M.  V.  C Marshall  Mo. 

Prigmore,   Joseph  Dyer  (C.)....  Graduate  S....New  Haven,  Conn. 
Todd,  Joseph  Clinton Teacher,  H.  S Marshall,    Mo- 
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Adams,  Corabelle,    'oo Saline Missouri 

Adams,  Ernest,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Alison,  Daisy,    '92 Miami Kansas 
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Alison,  Durward  B.,  '92 Miami Kansas 

Althouse,  George  A.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Altiiouse,  Denny,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Bacon,  John  T.,   '92 Saline Missouri 

Baird,  Alta  M.,  '96 ..Saline Missouri 

Baity,  Harriet  M.,   '99 Macon Missouri 

Baker,  Ezra  Flavius,  '93 Finney  Kansas 

Barnett,  Peyton,   '93 Jackson Missouri 

Bates,    Elizabeth  Marguerite,  '01. ...Saline Missouri 

Bell,  Frank  R.,  '00 Bates Missouri 

Black,  Mary  Catherine,   '99 Saline Missouri 

Blair,  Thankful,  '00 DeKalb Missouri 

Bone,  Walter  Lawrence,  '99 Moultrie Illinois 

Bowman,  Mary,   '95 Jackson Missouri 

Brown,  Fletcher,    '99 Saline Missouri 

Browne,  John  R.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Bryan,  Finis  B.,   '95 Monroe Missouri 

Buchanan,  Ratie,   '96 Randolph Missouri 

Burke,  Ollie  Reed,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Burke,  Howard  L.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Campbell,  Blanche,  '99 Scotland Missouri 

Campbell,  Ida  M.,  '99 Randolph Missouri 

Campbell,  Mary  Bell,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Carson,  Arthur  W.,    'oo Platte Missouri 

Carson,  Madura,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Caster,  Charles,  '01 Gentry Missouri 

Clark,  Ethel  May,  '01 Saline Missouri 

Claycomb,  Dora  M.,  '01 Saline Missouri 

Chilton,  Andrew  Guy,   '00 Pike Missouri 

Clarkson,  Elizabeth,   '99 Saline Missouri 

Clemens,  Albert  W.,  'oo Saline Missouri 

Clemmens,  Lizzie,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Clemmens,  Delia  C,   '96 Saline Missouri 
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Coats,  Leroy,  J.,   '96 Wichita Kansas 

Conrad,  Henry  S.,  '94 Chariton Missouri 

Cox,  Clay  Lewis,   '95 St.  Clair Missouri 

Crockett,  "Ermie  L.,   '94 Macon Missouri 

Crockett,  George  R.,   'oo Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  Joel  R.,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  Marion  K.,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Davis,  George  Newton,    '92 Saline Missouri 

Delzell,  Daisy,  '95 Logan Colorado 

Denny,  Emily  May,  '95, Howard Missouri 

Denny,  Lou  B.,   '97 Howard Missouri 

Divinia,  Samuel  T.,   '92 Buchanan Missouri 

Dobyns,  Nelle,    '97 Jackson Missouri 

Doran,  J.  H.,   '93 Coles Illinois 

Downs,  Eva  L.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Drane,  James  Erasmus,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Dunn,  Alice  F.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Dunniugton,    Carl  Still,  '01 Harper Kansas 

Dysart,  William  J.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Elliott,  Annie  E.,  '96 Johnson Missouri 

Engel,  Jesse  C,   '99 Johnson Missouri 

Ewing,  Florence  I.,  '00 Lafayette Missouri 

Ferguson,  W.  I Howard Missouri 

Fitch,  Mahala  B.,  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Fitzpatrick,  James  Clarence,  'oi Johnson Missouri 

Fray,  Mary,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Fry,  Carrie,  '92 , Saline Missouri 

Galloway,  Clyde  A.,  '96 Maury Tennessee 

Garst,  John  B.,   '92 Atchison  Missouri 

Garst,  Josie,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Garst,  Effie,  '96 Atchison Missouri 

Gates,  J.  M.,   '99 Henry Missouri 

Gilbreath,  Ellis,  '97 Cooper Missouri 
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Gilbreatli,  Lura  F.,  'oo Macon Missouri 

Gilbreath,  Olive  May,  'oi Macon Missouri 

Glenns,  Flossie,   '99 Moniteau Missouri 

Glick,  Joseph  M.,  '93 Andrew Missouri 

Good,  John  M.,  '93 Atchison Missouri 

Graham,  Flora,   '94 Johnson Missouri 

Gross,  Oresta  C,  '98 Randolph Missouri 

Grove,  Philetus  A.,    '93 Collin Texas 

Guthrie,  Churchill,   '92 Saline Missouri 

Guthrie,  Robert  Allen,   '95 Macon Missouri 

Hail,  William  J.,   '95 Lettsu Japan 

Hail,  Annie,  '98 Wakayama Japan 

Hail,  Arthur,  '98 Wakayama Japan 

Hail,  Tillie  F.,  '96 Daviess Indiana 

Hamilton,  Buford  G.,  'oo DeKalb Missouri 

Harriman,  Leslie  Moore,  '97 Cooper Missouri 

Hayes,  Martin  L.,  '99 Saline Kansas 

Ileaden,  Edgar  V.,  '97 Miami  Missouri 

Hefner,  Elbert,  'oi Harrison Missouri 

Holmes,  Elizabeth,   '97 Fremont Colorado 

Hood,  Joseph  T.,  '92 Cooper Missouri 

Hopkins,  Jennie  M.,   '93 Saline Missouri 

Huff,  Virgil  V.,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Hunker,  Louis,  '99 Howard Missouri 

limit,  Thomas  Newton,   '96 Moultrie Illinois 

Hupp,  Wilber  P.,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Hurt,  William  Henry,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Hurt,  Elisha  Y.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Irving,  Nina  W.,  '00 Macon Missouri 

Jaenecke,  Howard,  '97 Pike Missouri 

James,  Albert  R.,   '93 Saline Missouri 

James,  Luther  S.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Jenkins,  George  F.,  '94 Saline Missouri 
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Johnston,  A.  D.,  '95 Macon  Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte,  '99 Pike Missouri 

Jones,  John  A.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Jones,  Harry  L.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Jones,  Wm.  I.,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Jones,  W.  W.,  '96 Otoe Nebraska 

Kahl,  C.  W.,  '96 Merced California 

Kincheloe,  J.  B.,  '97  Scotland Missouri 

Kirkpatrick,  John,  '93 Cooper Missouri 

Knight,  Margaret  C,  '92 Pike Missouri 

Kraemer,  Herman,  '93  Moniteau Missouri 

Laird,  Janet,  '00 Saline Missouri 

LaMotte,  George  A.,  '95 Howard Missouri 

Lawless,  Charles  L.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Leinbach,  Samuel  U.,  '93 Jackson Missouri 

Lewis,  Kate,  '94  Saline Missouri 

Lewis,  William  W.,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Long,  Anna  Dora,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Lowe,  Wm.  Walton,    '96 Gentry Missouri 

Lower,  Richard  S.,  '94 Pettis Missouri 

Mack,  George  H.,  '94 Hamilton   Tennessee 

Mason,  Nelle  D.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Mays,  Jas.  W.,  '98 Buchanan Missouri 

McAlister,  Lena  '92 Jackson Missouri 

McAmis,  Katherine  Golda,  'oi Saline Missouri 

McCammon,  W.  A.,  '97  Gentry Missouri 

McCord,  Hugh  S.,  'oo Clay Mississippi 

McCoy,  Eva  Ward,  '00 St.  Charles Missouri 

McCray,  Oran,  '98  Saline Missouri 

McDavid,  Ed.,  '00 Montgomery Illinois 

McDowell,  H.  M.,  '95 Kansas 

Miller,  George  C,    'oi Jefferson Pennsylvania 

McGinnis,  John,  '99 Saline Missouri 
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McLeod,  Robert  Bruce,  '99 Noxabee Mississippi 

McNeely,  Win.  D.,  '95 Johnson Missouri 

McPherson,  Mary  Alice,  '01 Franklin Missouri 

McRoberts,  Ernest,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Henry,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  William  N.,  '92  Colorado 

Mitchell,  Maggie,  '96  Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Emmet,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Callie  B.,  '97  Saline Missouri 

Montgomery,  Albert,  '94 Barry Missouri 

Montgomery,  Finis,  '95 Barry Missouri 

Murray,  Earle,   '99 Buchanan Missouri 

Murray,  Grace,  '99 Buchanan Missouri 

Nauman,  Oscar,  '98 Holt Missouri 

Nave,  Katie,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Newman,   Grace  Leah,  '01 Gentry.... Missouri 

Xuekles,  R.  H.,  '97  Saline Missouri 

O'Bannon,  S.  L.,  '00 Lowndes .Mississippi 

Odell,  Arthur  Lee,  '01 Clay Missouri 

Olson,  Stella,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Olson,  Win,  L.,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Orear,  Elizabeth,   '96 Saline Missouri 

Page,  Pattie  Simms,  '92  Saline Missouri 

Perry,  Arthur  E.,  '95 Otoe Nebraska 

Powers,  Herbert  C,  '99 Buchanan  Missouri 

Prigmore,  Joseph  Dyre,  '97 Jasper Missouri 

Pyle,  Herbert  B.,   '99 Andrew Missouri 

Rayle,  John  E.,  '00 Pulaski Missouri 

Reed,  William  P.,  '95 Iowa 

Reynolds,  Dora  May,  '99 Lafayette  Missouri 

Rice,  Bernard  Lea,  '97 Messa Colorado 

Rice,  Edmonds,    'or Randolph Missouri 

Roberts,  James  L.,  '93 Saline Missouri 
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Robinson,  Nellie,  '99 Johnson Kansas 

Russell,  Oury  0.,  '94 Nodaway Missouri 

Russell,  Wm.  L.,  '98 Johnson Missouri 

Scrutchfield,  Mabel,  '95 Macon Missouri 

Sharp,    Beulah,  '01 Saline Missouri 

Sharp,  Edward  Barle,  '01 Saline Missouri 

Sherman,  Richard  B.,  '97  Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Mary,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Addie  A.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Cora  Ellen,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Shepherd,  Robert  L.,  '94 Macon Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May,   '00 Saline Missouri 

Smith,  Charles  W.,  '99 Atchison Missouri 

Smith,  Harry  A.,   '00 Cooper Missouri 

Smith,  Walter  R.,  '95  Clay Missouri 

Sparks,  Bettie,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Sparks,  Jessie,  '95  Saline Missouri 

Sparks,  Marion  Wallis,  '00 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Avarilla  D.,   '93 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Edna,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Chas.  D.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  James  N.,  '99 Johnson Missouri 

Stephens,  Letha,  '97 Macon Missouri 

Stephens,  Mary  Louise,   '99 Cooper Missouri 

Stuart,  Willie  May,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Sullivan,  AmosN.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Surface,  E.  B.,  '95 Barber Kansas 

Talbot,  Charles  A.,  '00 Buchanan Missouri 

Taylor,  Ettie,   'oo Saline Missouri 

Terrell,  Sarah  J.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Tickemyre,  Lulu,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Tharp,  Lillian,   '94 Lafayette Missouri 

Thompson,  Josephine,   '99 Cooper Missouri 
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Thompson,  William  J.,  '92 Linn Missouri 

Thorp,  Anna  Myrtle,  '92 Howard Missouri 

Tucker,  Elizabeth,  '00 Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Luther  L.,  '00 Saline Missouri 

I'mbarger,  T.  T.,   'oo Saline Missouri 

VanDyke,  Louise,  '01 Saline Missouri 

Van  Stone,  Ida  E.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Vaughan,  Johu  Beverly,  '99 Bates Missouri 

Voights,  E.  E.,  '95 Wyandotte Kansas 

Walker,  Mary,  '00 Saline Missouri 

Walker,  Willie,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Ward,  John  A.,  '95 Johnson Missouri 

Ward,  Ellen,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Wells,  Mary  L.,'  96 Cooper Missouri 

West,  James  G.,    '98 Johnson Missouri 

Whitwell,  Egbert  O.,   '93 Howell Missouri 

Whithead,  Chas.,  '94 Macon Missouri 

Wilson,  Chas.  J.,    '94 Fremont Iowa 

Woodbridge,  Jahleel,    '98 Saline .Missouri 

Yancey,  Rozzie,    '94 Howard Missouri 

Yates,  Harriet  Ellen,  '01 Buchanan Missouri 

Young,  John,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Young,  Allen,   '93 Saline Missouri 

Zeigel,  Anthony  F.,    97 Cooper Missouri 

Zeigel,  Wm.  Henry,   '97 Cooper Missouri 

Zimmerman,  E.  H.,    '98 Saline Missouri 

Zimmerman,  Lizzie,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Zimmerman,  William  F.,    '92 Saline Missouri 


GRADUATES  IN  MUSIC. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE  (Mus.  B.) 

PIANO. 

Jones,  Charlotte  C,  '99 Frankforcl,  Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May,  '00 , Marshall,    Missouri 

VOICE. 

Adams,  Cora,  '00 Marshall,  Missouri 

SEMINARY  COURSE. 

PIANO. 

Cordell,  Alice,  '92 Blue  Springs,  Missouri 

Crockett,  Ermie,  '96 La  Plata,   Missouri 

Johnston,  Cora,  (Emison),  '98 Marshall,   Missouri 

Grimes,  Juanita,  '97 Paris,  Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte,  '97 Frankford,    Missouri 

Lail,  Ida,  '96 Marshall,  Missouri 

Martin,  Georgie,  '96 Macon,  Missouri 

McNeely,  Bertha,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

McNeely,  Blanche,  '92 Marshall   Missouri 

Mitchell,  Mabel  (Hightshoe),  '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Ott,  Virginia,  (Rea),'92 Sedalia,  Missouri 

Page,  Mary  B.,  '92 Marshall,    Missouri 

Sibley,  Alice  Gertrude  (Bishop),  '92 California 

Taylor,  Fannie,  '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Woods,  Helen,  '97 Boalsburg,  Pennsylvania 

VOICE. 
Baity,  Minnie  (Martin),  '92 Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Belshe,  Alta  (Baird),  '96 Chicago,  Illinois 

Fry,  Alice  (Slaughter),  '94 Logansport,  Indiana 

McNeely,  Blanche,  '96 Marshall,  Missouri 

Penick,  Gertrude  (La  Motte),   '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

Graduates  in  Art. 

Alison,  Addie,  '92 Marshall,   Missouri 

Fuhrman,  Florence,  '94 Marshall,  Missouri 

Lail,  Ida,    '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Ludwig,  Clara,  '98 Marshall,  Missouri 

Neff,  Nadine,  '99 Marshall,  Missouri  \ 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  faculty  will  aim  to  exercise  a  parental  and 
moral  supervision  over  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  students.  The  latter  will  be  held  responsible 
for  proper  deportment,  a  decorous  intercourse 
among  themselves  ,  a  respectful  treatment  of  their 
officers,  a  faithful  observance  of  the  hours  ap- 
pointed for  study  and  a  punctual  attendance  upon 
all  prescribed  exercises  of  the  College.  Leave 
of  absence  will  be  granted  in  extreme  cases  before 
the  close  of  the  term,  but  only  by  permission  of  the 
faculty.  Parents  and  guardians  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  confer  with  the  faculty  beforehand,  and 
expect  such  leave  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
In  harmony  with  the  above  requirements  the  fol- 
lowing things  are  positively  forbidden:  All  disor- 
der in  rooms  for  study,  or  in  the  College  building; 
absence  from  recitation  or  other  enjoined  exercises 
without  previous  permission  or  sufficient  excuse 
thereafter;  communication  during  prayer,  recita- 
tion or  other  exercise;  social  visiting  during  study 
hours;  all  associations  of  the  sexes  except  at  pre- 
scribed periods;  iniury  to  college  property;  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks;  the  use  of  tobacco  on  College 
premises;  all  offensive  or  indecent  language  or  be- 
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havior;  playing  at  billiards,  cards  or  other  games  j 
of  chance;  visiting  saloons;  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  all  other  things  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct,  and  therefore,  ad- 
verse to  the  most  successful  improvement  of  the 
students,  intellectually  and  morally. 

The  literary  and  other  societies  of  the  College 
are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty.  No  secret 
organization  will  be  allowed  among  the  students. 
No  public  entertainments  shall  be  given  by  any 
society  without  permission  from  the  faculty,  and 
when  such  permission  is  granted  all  the  exercises 
intended  for  any  entertainment  shall  be  presented 
to  the  faculty  for  its  approval  as  to  matter  and 
program  before  their  public  delivery.  No  one  who 
is  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  College  can  be  a 
member  of  the  literary  societies,  or  take  part  in  the 
literary  exercises  of  the  same.  The  following 
pledge  will  be  exacted  of  each  student  as  a  condi- 
tion of  entrance  to  the  College. 

/,  the  undersigned,  as  a  condition  of  admission  as  a 
student  in  the  Missouri  Valley  College,  do  hereby  declare 
and  promise,  upon  my  honor  and  without  mental  reser- 
vation, that  I  will  not  join  as  a  member  or  attend  the 
meetings  of  any  secret  literary  or  social  organization , 
unless  the  same  has  been  approved  by  the  Facility  of 
Missouri  Valley  College. 
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The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
College  shall  be  such  as  the  faculty  may  see  fit  to 
inflict. 

A  WORD  TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

With  great  emphasis  we  urge  all  who  send 
their  children  to  us  to  be  careful  about  giving  them 
too  much  pocket  money  or  too  great  liberty  in  con- 
tracting debts.  And  they  ought  to  be  carefully  in- 
structed as  to  the  value  and  economical  use  of 
money.  We  sometimes  have  students  with  a  very 
slight  comprehension  of  economy  who  to  the  dis- 
gust of  their  friends  at  home,  squander  with  an 
indiscretion  thatishurtful  to  everybody  concerned. 
There  is  scarcely  a  vice  that  so  fatally  interferes 
with  study  as  the  lavish  and  careless  spending  of 
money  by  students  at  school.  We  are  certain  that 
we  can  not  do  those  who  are  at  school  and  those 
who  send  their  children  here  a  greater  favor  than 
to  bring  this  important  matter  to  their  notice  and 
to  beg  of  them  ,  both  for  their  own  profit  and  for 
the  better  training  of  the  pupils  in  habits  of  econo- 
my that  they  give  special  attention  to  this  sugges- 
tion. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

Marshall  is  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  via  the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.,  or   via  the 
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Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
C.  &  A.  R.  R.,  and  on  the  Boonville  branch  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  These,  with  their  connec- 
tions, furnish  ample  conveniences  for  reaching 
Missouri  Valley  College  from  ail  portions  of  the 
world.  Consult  the  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent 
and  he  will  give  you  all  necessary  information. 

location. 
The  College  is  beautifully  located  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  at  the  city  of  Marshall,  which 
is  the  capital  of  Saline  county.  The  soil  in  this 
county  is  noted  for  its  productiveness,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  distinguished  for  their  thrift.  The 
climate  is  exceptionally  healthful,  the  air  being  pure 
and  stimulating.  The  mean  annual  temperature, 
as  reported  in  the  tenth  census,  is  50-55  degrees, 
the  same  as  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
This  is  five  degrees  cooler  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  Washing- 
ton. The  annual  rainfall  is  35-40  inches  less  than 
that  of  St.Louis,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Put- 
ting these  two  facts  together,  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
the  climate  of  Marshall  is  as  delightful  and 
healthful  as  could  be  desired.  In  fact,  in  point 
of  climate  it  is  equal  to  the  great  health  resorts  of 
the  country,  and,  in  point  of  beauty  of  landscape,  it 
is  second  to  none. 
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THE   GYMNASIA 

of  which  there  is  one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentle- 
men, both  situated  on  the  first  floor,  are  fitted  up 
with  a  sufficient  variety  of  apparatus  to  afford  all 
forms  of  needed  exercise.  Dumb  bells,  Indian 
clubs,  wands,  wall  machines,  trapezes,  traveling 
rings,  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  rowing  ma- 
chine, Swedish  horse,  quarter  circle,  mats,  etc., 
constitutes  the  equpiment.  The  gymnasia  are  com- 
fortably warmed  and   well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

the   CAMPUS 

is  spacious  and  adorned  with  about  1,200  ever- 
green and  deciduous  trees.  The  Horticulture 
Society  had  its  landscape  gardener  to  visit  Mar- 
shall for  the  purpose  of  making  a  suitable  design 
for  the  planting,  and  then  the  Secretary,  L.  A. 
Goodman,  Esq.,  came  and  personally  superintend- 
ed the  work  on  Arbor  Day  in  1891. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  all  forms  of 

ATHLETIC    SPORTS. 

such  as  baseball,  football,  basket  ball,  lawn  tennis, 
running  and  leaping.  These  are  encouraged  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  culture  of 
students. 

The  College  has  several  acres  of  the  campus 
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laid  out  as  Athletic  Grounds.  This  includes  a 
football  "gridiron,"  baseball  "diamond,"  and  ten- 
nis courts  both  clay  and  cinder.  During  com- 
mencement week  one  afternoon  is  given  to  field 
sports,  when  there  are  contests  in  running  differ- 
ent distances,  broad  and  high  jumping,  putting 
the  shot,  throwing  the  hammer,  and  other  athletic 
events. 

social  life. 

The  student's  intercourse  with  his  fellows  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  Regard  is 
had  for  the  needs  of  the  social  nature,  but  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  is  guarded  so  as  to  prevent 
unwise  intimacies  and  loss  of  time  from  study. 
Most  of  the  students  being  absent  from  home,  the 
College  authorities  take  the  place  of  parents  so  far 
as  possible.  In  order  to  encourage  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility among  the  students,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  this  year  to  secure  student  control  of 
the  social  relations.  A  court  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents has  been  given  jurisdiction. 

THK  LITERARY  SOCIETIES, 

of  which  there  are  three — Pearsonian,  the  Houx- 
onian,  and  the  Bairdean — have  beautiful  halls  on 
the  third  floor,  which  they  have  furnished  most 
handsomely  and   conveniently,    and  at  large    ex- 
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pense.  The  membership  in  each  is  composed  of 
both  sexes,  this  mingling  of  the  sexes  being  found 
decidedly  advantageous  both  in  regard  to  the  or- 
der and  the  efficiency  of  the  societies. 

religious  life. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  Sabbath 
School  and  Divine  Service  once  every  Sabbath. 
Failing  to  attend,  he  must  provide  an  excuse  from 
the  President  at  roll-call  on  Tuesday. 

In  addition  to  this  requirement,  the  first 
hour's  recitation  is  opened  each  day  with  prayer 
by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  their  separate 
rooms;  and  at  noon  all  students  assemble  in  the 
Chapel  for  public  worship.  Attendance  upon 
Chapel  exercises  is  required. 

THE  christian  associations. 
In  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  College, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  hold  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  responsibility.  Standing,  as 
they  do,  for  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  having  in  their  membership  the  best  students 
of  the  College,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  influ- 
encing greatly  the  life  of  every  student.  Their  work 
is  carefully  planned  to  this  end.  Both  Associa- 
tions conduct   devotional  and  personal    workers' 
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Bible  classes,  and,   besides,   a  Sunday  afternoon 
meeting,  both  hold  daily  services  of  twenty  min- 
-utes'  length.     All  are  well  attended. 


Expenses. 

Academic  tuition,  per  quarter $  9  00 

College  tuition,  per  quarter 12  50 

Qualitative  Analysis,  extra,  per  quarter 10  00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  extra,  per   quarter 10  00 

Elocution,  private  lessons,  perquarter 15  00 

Matriculation  fee  (Academy  and  College),  perquarter 3  00 

Music  (Piano  or  Voice) ,  perquarter 17  00 

Music  (Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.),  perquarter 17  00 

Music,  Pipe  Organ,  perquarter 22  00 

Music,  Practice  on  Pipe  Organ,  per  quarter 5  00 

Music,  Blower  for  Pige  Organ,  per  quarter 9  00 

Music,  Piano  Hire,  one  hour  a  day,  perquarter 3  50 

Musis,  Harmony,  in  class,  three  or  more,  per  quarter 6  00 

Music,  Harmony,  private,  perquarter 17  00 

Music,  History  of,  etc.,  taken  privately,  perquarter 3  50 

Art  (Drawing  Painting,  etc.),  per  quarter 12  00 

Board,  cheapest,  per  week 2  25 

Board,  best,  per  week 3  50 

Board,  average,  per  week v 3  00 

Laundry,  about,  per  week 50 

Books,  per  quarter,  about 5  00 

Literary  Societies,  per  quarter 1  00 

Suppose  one  is  in  the  Academy  and  has  only 
literary  work  (no  Music  or  Art  or  other  extras), 
then  the  cost  per  quarter  would  be  as  follows: 
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Tuition  (lowest)  $  9  00 

Fee 3  00 

Books 4  00 

Boarding  (room,  food,  fire  and  light),  say  $2.50  a  week. ...  30  00 

Laundry,  say  50c  a  week 6  00 

Society  Dues 1  00 

Total  cost,  per  quarter $53  00 

Or,  as  follows: 

Tuition  (Academic),  per  quarter $  9  00 

Fee  (Academic),  per  quarter 3  00 

Books  (Academic),  perquarter 5  00 

Boarding  (best)  ($3.50  a  week),  perquarter 42  00 

Laundry,  perquarter 6  00 

Society  Dues,  perquarter $  1  00 

Total  cost,  per  quarter $66  00 

Or,  as  follows,  IN  COLLEGE: 

Tuition,  per  quarter $12  50 

Fee,  perquarter 3  00 

Books,  per  quarter,  about 8  00 

Boarding  (average,  $3.00  a  week),  per  quarter 36  00 

Laundry,  perquarter 6  00 

Society  Dues,  perquarter 1  00 

Total  cost,  perquarter $66  50 

Or,  suppose  Music  is  taken  in  additon  to  the 
above;  then  add  $17.00  for  instruction  and  $3.00  for 
piano  hire — $20.00  in  all  to  the  above  estimates.  If 
Art  is  taken  add  $12.00;  and  so  with  other  extras. 
If  Music  only  is  taken,  then  substitute  it  in  the 
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place  of  Academic  or  College  tuition.  Multiply  the 
totals  by  three  in  order  to  see  what  the  expenses 
for  a  year  will  be.  Clothing,  confectionery  and  such 
like,  should  not  be  charged  to  the  College  ex- 
penses. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  and  children  of 
pastors  are  given  free  scholarships  on  condition 
of  obedience  and  diligence.  The  tuition  of  such  be- 
comes due  in  case  this  deportment  grade  falls  be- 
low class  two.  No  free  scholarships  are  issued 
for  the  Summer  quarter.  All  are  required  to  pay 
the  usual  matriculation  fees.  Candidates  must 
furnish  certificates  from  the  stated  clerks  of  their 
Presbyteries  as  to  their  standing.  Beneficiaries 
whose  tuition  becomes  collectable  on  account  of  low 
grade  in  deportment  will  be  suspended  until  tui- 
tion is  paid. 

All  tuitions  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter.  Students  are 
not  admitted  to  recitation  until  they  produce  the 
treasurer's  receipt. 

Boarding  students  in  Music  are  required  to 
practice  at  the  College. 


ARTICULATED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  follows  a  list  of  those  schools  whose 
certified  grades  (not  diplomas)  are  accepted  for 
the  full  time  in  which  the  subject  is  studied,  in 
lieu  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  our  entrance  re- 
quirement. Many  of  these  schools  do  not  prepare 
a  student  for  the  Freshman  class,  but  their  pupils 
get  full  credit  for  the  work  they  have  done,  which 
is  all  any  good  school  desires.  We  insist  that 
work  in  any  subject  offered  shall  not  be  of  less  than 
one  year's  duration. 

Auburn  Seminary,  Auburn,  Ky. 

Bethany  High  School. 

Blees  Military  Academy,  Macon,  Mo. 

Boonville  High  School. 

Brookfield  High  School. 

Brookfield  College. 

Buchanan  College,  Troy,  Mo. 

Butler  Academy. 

Butler  High  School. 

Cameron  High  School. 

Carrollton  High  School. 

Carthage  High  School. 

Carthage  Fitting  School,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Chillicothe  High  School. 
55 
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Clarksburg  College. 

Clinton  High  School. 

Columbia  High  School. 

Everton  Academy. 

Gallatin  High  School. 

Greenfield  High  School. 

Hannibal  High  School. 

Harrison ville  High  School. 

Higginsville  High  School. 

Independence  High  School. 

Jefferson  City  High  School. 

Joplin  High  School. 

Kansas  City  (Kan.)  High  School. 

Kemper  Military  School,  Boonville,  Mo. 

King  City  High  School. 

Kirksville  High  School. 

Kirkwood  High  School. 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  High  School. 

La  Plata  High  School. 

Lamar  High  School. 

Lexington  High  School. 

Louisiana  High  School. 

Macon  City  High  School. 

Marionville  Collegiate  Institute. 

Marshall  High  School. 

Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis. 

Maryville  High  School. 
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Mexico  High  School. 

Miami  Hi^h  School. 

Moberly  High  School. 

Mount  Vernon  Academy. 

Nevada  High  School. 

North  Missouri  Academy,  Salisbury. 

Paola  (Kan.)  High  School. 

Paris  High  School. 

Richmond  High  School. 

St.  Joseph  High  School. 

St.  Louis  High  School. 

Sedalia  High  School. 

Shelbina  High  School. 

Slater  High  School. 

Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Springfield  High  School. 

Sweet  Springs  High  School. 

Vandalia  High  School. 

Warrensburg  High  School. 

Webb  City  High  School. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington. 

West  Plains  College. 

Westport  High  School. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

The  College  proper  is  the  part  of  the  institu- 
tion for  which  all  the  rest  exists.  It  embraces  the 
customary  four  years'  work — Freshman,  Sopho- 
more, Junior  and  Senior.  College  students  are 
required  to  have  sixteen  hours  of  recitations  per 
week.  Lessons  are  assigned  in  such  a  way  that 
about  two  hours  of  preparation  are  necessary,  for 
the  average  student,  for  each  hour  of  recitation. 
In  general  the  lecture,  the  text-book,  the  library 
and  the  laboratory  methods  are  combined  in  the 
teaching1. 

The  Academy  is  simply  preparatory  to  the 
College.  It  presents  a  four  years'  course  covering 
much  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  in  the  best 
High  schools,  but  the  teaching  is  done  by  much 
more  efficient  teachers  and  with  much  better 
facilities  than  in  any  but  the  city  High  schools. 
Sixteen  recitations  (of  sixty  minutes  each)  per 
week  ai*e  required  for  the  four  years.  The  grad- 
uates of  properly  conducted  district  schools  are 
ready  to  enter  the  Academy. 

The  departments  of  Music  and  Art  have  been 
established  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish,  in 
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addition  to  their  literary  work,  to  have  general 
training  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  various  kinds  of  painting;  and  also 
for  such  as  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  these  arts. 
These  departments  are  supplied  with  facilities  as 
good  as  any  to  be  had  outside  the  large  cities. 
Their  courses  are  in  no  wise  connected  with  the 
regular  College  work,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  rec- 
ognized as  leading  to  the  degrees  in  the  College 
proper.  They  have  appropriate  degrees  of  their 
own  at  the  close  of  a  rigorous  course. 


Entrance  Requirements. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  the  work  of 
the  country  schools,  or  the  grammar  grades  in 
towns  and  cities,  can  enter  the  institution.  If 
more  work  than  this  has  been  done  by  the  pupil, 
in  a  creditable  school,  a  cerificate  of  the  grades 
made  in  the  additional  subjects  will  usually  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  a  similar  amount  of  our  required  work. 
The  standing  of  the  student  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  good  work  he  has  done, 
rather  than  upon  advancement  in  any  particular 
list  of  subjects.  It  is  thus  not  necessary  that  a 
student  be  even  or  regular  in  order  to  enter  school. 
In  order  for  a  student  to  know  exactly  where  he 
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will  stand,  he  must  show  just  what  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed  by  him,  giving  his  cer- 
tified grades  as  vouchers. 

[The  courses  of  study  in  the  Academy  and   College  may  be 
found  on  subsequent  pages.] 


Entrance  to  the  College  Proper. 

As  has  been  indicated,  a  student  who  has  com- 
pleted the  common  schools,  has  pursued  a  course 
of  work  for  four  years  in  a  good  Hisrh  school, 
having  had  therein  sixteen  full  hours  of  recitation 
each  week  (this  is  equivalent  to  about  tweny-one 
periods  of  fory-five  minutes,  as  the  divisions  occur 
in  many  schools),  is  probably  about  ready  for  our 
Freshman  class.  We  insist  that  such  students 
shall  have  completed  not  less  than— 
Three  years  of  Latin,  five  hours  per  week,  for  nine 

months; 
Two  years  of  Greek  (or  German  or  French),   five 

hours  per  week  for  nine  months; 
Three  years  of  Engish,  five  hours  per  week,   for 

nine  months; 
Two  years  of  Mathematics,   five  hours  per  week, 

for  nine  months; 
One  year  of  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 

Botany,  etc.,)  five  hours  per  week,  for  nine 

months; 
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One  year  of  History,  live  hours  per  week,  for  nine 

months. 

The  remaining:  hours  necessary  to  make  up 
the  sixteen  hours  per  week  for  four  years  may  be 
taken  from  any  of  the  above  subjects.  For  exam- 
ple a  student  may  have  completed  four  years  of 
Latin  instead  of  three;  such  will  count  to  his  credit 
just  as  will  extra  time  in  any  other  subjects. 


Required  and  Elective  Work. 

In  making  up  the  sum  total  of  work  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  any  course,  certain  subjects 
must  be  pursued.  These  are  known  as  required 
studies.  They  are  such  as  the  Faculty  have 
agreed  each  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  should 
have.  Enough  work  in  addition  to  this  must  be 
chosen  from  other  courses  offered  to  make  out  the 
requirement  for  a  degree;  these  are  known  as 
electives.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  make 
about  two-fifths  the  work  elective.  This  gives  the 
student  the  opportunity  of  following  a  little  more 
closely  the  subjects  which  especially  stimulate  him. 


Requirements  for  Graduation. 

THE   CLASSICAL,    COURSE    (A.    B.) 

The  conditions  for  graduation  with  the  degree 
of  "Bachelor  of  Arts,"  are  the  completion  of  one 
hundred  and  five  hours  of  required  work  and 
eighty-seven  hours  of  elective  work,  making  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  per  week  for 
one  quarter,  on  the  terms  specified  under  the  vari- 
ous schools.  The  basis  of  the  estimate  is  one 
quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  The  average  work  done 
by  a  student  is  sixteen  hours  a  week.  At  the  rate 
of  sixteen  hours  per  week  per  quarter  the  course 
would  be  completed  easily  in  twelve  quarters.  An 
exceptionally  able  student  might  accomplish 
eighteen  hours  per  week,  and  thereby  finish  his 
course  in  less  time.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend any  student  to  take  more  than  sixteen  hours 
of  work  per  week.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to 
take  more  than  this  amount  of  work  except  by  a 
vote  of  the  Faculty.  All  laboratory  hours  will 
count  for  half  their  full  time. 

The  Freshman  Class. — Students  who  are  in 
the  act  of  completing  forty-eight  hours  work  as 
prescribed  will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Fresh- 
men. 
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The  Sophomore  Class. — Students  who  are  in 
the  act  of  completing  ninety-six  hours  of  pre- 
scribed work  will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Sopho- 
mores. 

The  Junior  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the 
act  of  completing  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours  of  prescribed  work  will  be  entitled  to  stand- 
ing as  Juniors. 

The  Senior  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the 
act  of  completing  one  hundred  and  ninety-twTo 
hours  of  prescribed  work  will  be  entitled  to  stand- 
ing as  Seniors. 

Advanced  Standing. — Students  who  have  been 
in  attendance  at  any  of  the  colleges  represented 
in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Inter-College  As- 
sociation, or  in  the  Missouri  College  Union,  or  at 
any  institution  of  like  grade,  will  be  admitted  to 
advanced  classes  on  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
Provided  they  furnish  properly  accredited  grades 
from  such  colleges  as  to  the  number  of  hours  com- 
pleted on  specified  subjects;  and  (2)  provided  they 
are  properly  accredited  morally.  All  other  stu- 
dents will  be  examined  on  such  subjects  as  they 
wish  credit  for. 

Graduates  in  Arts. — Students  who  have  com- 
pleted one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  of  pre- 
scribed work  in  the  College,  having  passed  all  ex- 
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am iuations  successfully,  and  who  pay  ten  dollars 
into  the  treasury  of  the  College,  will  be  entitled  to 
graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the  College  to  that 
effect. 

THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    COURSE    (PH.    B.) 

The  conditions  of  graduation  with  the  degree 
of  " Bachelor  of  Philosophy,"  are  the  completion  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  required  work 
and  seventy-two  hours  of  elective  wTork,  making  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  of  work 
per  week  for  one  quarter,  on  the  terms  specified 
under  the  various  schools. 

The  completion  of  forty-ekrht  hours'  work  en- 
titles the  student  to  standing  as  a  Freshman; 
ninety-six  hours,  a  Sophomore;  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  hours,  a  Junior,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  hours,  a  Senior. 

The  conditions  for  advanced  standing  and  for 
graduation  are  the  same  as  in  the  Classical  Course, 
to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  further  in- 
formation. 

THE   ENGLISH   COURSE    (B.  L.) 

Note: — This  degree  has  been  discontinued. 
Hereafter,  until  further  notice,  those  desiring  it 
will  be  given  a  certificate  upon  completion  of  the 
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Sophomore  studies.     A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be 
required  for  the  certificate. 

THE  NEW  COURSES  OF  MUSIC  STUDIES. 

To  fulfill  the  announcement  made  in  the  cat- 
alog of  1896  and  1897,  we  offer  a  complete  four 
years'  college  coarse  of  study,  with  two  prepara- 
tory grades  in  Voice  Development,  Piano,  Pipe  Or- 
gan, Violin  Playing  and  Theory.  In  Piano  Playing, 
there  is  offered  a  carefully  prepared  Post  Grad- 
uate course  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC    COURSE  (MUS.  B.) 

The  conditions  for  gradudation  with  the  de- 
gree of  "Bachelor  of  Music"  in  either  Voice,  Piano, 
Pipe  Organ  and  Violin,  are,  first,  the  completion  of 
the  four  years'  course  in  voice  or  instrument  as 
formulated;  second,  the  prescribed  requirements 
in  Theory  and  Composition;  third,  the  graduation 
in  the  Academy  of  Missouri  Valley  College,  Eng- 
lish course,  including  Mathematics  (or  equivalent); 
fourth,  the  successful  performance  in  public  recital 
by  each  applicant,  and  fifth,  the  payment  of  ten 
dollars  into  the  College  treasury. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore 
year  in  either  Voice,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ  or  Violin, 
and  are  compelled  to  stop  their  study  of  music, 
may  receive,  if  they  so  desire,   a  certificate  from 
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the  Faculty  stating  that  two  years  of  study  have 
been  successfully  terminated  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
sic Course. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  SUBJECTS  STUDIED. 

Pipe  Organ  Canon 

Cabinet  Organ  Fugue 

Piano  Musical  Form 

Voice  Instrumentation 

Violin  History  of  Music 

Guitar  History  of  Pianoforte  Music 

Harmony  History  of  Song 

Counterpoint  History  of  the  Organ  and  Organ 
History  of  the  Violin  and  its  Players. 

Makers. 


Class  Honors. 


It  is  the  universal  custom  in  colleges  to  award 
special  honors  to  specially  gifted  and  specially 
faithful  students.  ' 'First  Honors,"  in  the  Senior 
Class  giving  the  right  to  the  Valedictory  on  Com- 
mencement day,  and  "Second  Honors,"  entitling 
to  the  Salutatory  address.  This  is  frequently  un- 
satisfactory as  only  one  can  be  accorded  "first 
honors,"  and  only  one  "second  honors."  Where 
natural  gifts  and  class  work  have  been  nearly 
equal,  the  awards  are  very  arbitrary  and  often  un- 
just.    It  is  proposed  in  this  college  to  give  all  an 
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equal  opportunity.  The  basis  of  the  awards  will 
be  the  grades  of  the  students  for  the  whole  year, 
in  recitation  and  deportment.  Students  whose 
average  grade  is  85  to  91  will  be  awarded  Cum 
Laude  rank.  Those  whose  average  grade  is  92  to 
96  will  be  awarded  Magna  Cum  Laude  rank,  "Sec- 
ond Honors."  Those  whose  average  grrade  ranks 
above  96  will  be  awarded  Summa  Cum  Laude  rank, 
"First  Honors. "  This  places  every  student  upon  his 
record,  and  discriminates  against  none,  as  all  the 
members  of  the  class  may  obtain  first  honors,  if 
all  strive  for  it  and  are  successful  in  their  deport- 
ment and  work.  These  awards  are  made  at  the 
close  of  each  year  in  June  to  all  classes  in  the  Col- 
lege— Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior; 
and  also  to  the  Senior  class  in  the  Academy. 

In  the  general  class  grading  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent method  prevails.  Students,  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  individual  studies,  are  divided  into  five 
classes;  and  thev  receive  their  reports,  not  by  the 
decimals,  but  by  classes.  97-100  is  Class  1;  92-96 
is  Class  2;  85-91  is  Class  3;  75-84  is  Class  4;  0-74  is 
Class  5.     The  last  is  the  class  of  failures. 


The  Laboratories. 

There  are  four  laboratories  in  the  College, 
titted  up  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
partments they  represent.  These  are  the  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory,  the  Physical  Laboratory,  the  Chem- 
ical Laboratory,  and  the  Land  Surveying  and 
Draughting  Room. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  IS 

on  the  third  floor.  Chemicals  and  instruments 
are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  their 
work,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  acquiring:  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  through  actual 
experiment.  Individual  desks  are  provided  for 
twenty-four  students  in  each  section,  which  is  as 
many  as  one  teacther  can  do  justice  to  at  one  time. 
There  are  generally  two  sections  in  the  class  in 
General  Chemistry. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

adjoins  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  is  supplied 
with  tables,  apparatus,  and  such  conveniences  as 
are  necessary  for  individual  work  in  Dynamics, 
Acoustics,  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

is  in  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor.     These  are 
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supplied  with  proper  furniture  for  the  practical 
study  of  biological  subjects. 

MUSEUM. 

In  addition  to  the  Pearla  Irvine  collection  of 
fossils  and  the  Mrs.  A.  M.  Drennan  collection  of 
Japanese  Crustacea  and  antiquities,  during  the  year 
gifts  of  fossils  and  minerals  were  made  by  William 
A.  McDowell,  of  Wyoming. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  ores  and  of 
furnace  products  were  presented  by  William  B. 
Kerr,  Esq.,  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  This  col- 
lection is  especially  valuable  in  illustrating  the  iron 
and  coal  industries. 


The  College  Library. 

Libraria?i . 

The  Library  contains  nearly  eight  thousand 
volumes  and  manv  valuable  pamphlets,  covering 
the  fields  of  history,  language,  literature,  econ- 
omics, science,  sociology,  theology  and  philosophy. 
All  these  volumes  and  pamphlets  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  subjects,  so  that  the  reference  and  con- 
sultation may  be  as  convenient  as  possible. 

During  the  year  cards  and  cabinets  have  been 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  cataloging  the  books  in 
the  Library.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
task  and  when  it  is  completed  it  will  add  very  much 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  Library  to  the  students. 
Each  book  will  be  entered  by  author,  title  and 
subject. 

The  Library  is  primarily  designed  as  a  literary 
laboratory  for  individual  study  and  private  re- 
search. Here  students  may  investigate  the  various 
subjects  assigned  to  them  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  College,  or  may  privately  study  sub- 
jects in  which  they  may  be  interested.  During 
1900,  according  to  actual  census,  the  Library  was 
used  for  these  purposes  by  sixty-eight  students  a 
day,   throe  hundred   and   forty   students  a  week, 
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thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  students  a  month,  and 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  students  during  the 
whole  scholastic  year.  From  these  figures  can  be 
concretely  seen  the  value  and  usefulness  to  the 
College  of  the  Library.  This  census  clearly  shows 
to  the  patrons  of  the  Library  the  practical  worth 
of  their  benefactions.  The  intelligent  use  of  the 
Library  has  steadily  increased  for  several  years, 
and  this  increase  is  evidently  accentuated  by  the 
large  number  of  modern  books  which  have  come  in 
through  various  sources  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Library  is  open  for  College  students  from 
10  a.  m.to  12  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  members 
of  the  Faculty,  and  for  all  the  students  from  1:30  p. 
m.  to    4:30    p,  m.,  under  the  care  of  proctors. 

Special  Music  and  Art  students  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Library  by 
paying  the  regular  fees. 

One  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  institution  is  a 
larger  suite  of  rooms  for  the  proper  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  books  and  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  a  permanent  Librarian  whose  whole 
time  shall  be  given  to  making  the  books  accessible 
to  the  students.  The  privilege  of  the  free  use  of 
the  Library  as  a  reading  room  during  Library 
hours  has  been  gladly  extended  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Marshall  Monday  Club. 
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THE    M'CLINTIC    LIBRARY. 

Joseph  A.  McClintic,  at  his  death  December 
14,  1891,  left  bequests  for  the  Houxonian  Literary 
Society  of  Missouri  Valley  College  amounting  in 
all  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Two  thousand  dollars 
of  this  became  available  this  year.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Trustee  of  this  fund,  Henry  Sherk, 
a  handsome  set  of  four  alcoves  have  been  built  in 
the  east  end  of  the  Library  and  set  apart  as  the 
44 McClintic  Library' '  of  the  Houxonian  Literary 
Society.  A  large  crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  McClintic 
hangs  over  the  center  of  the  alcove.  A  silver  plate 
bears  his  name.  A  large  collection  of  books  is 
already  installed  and  orders  are  placed  for  more. 
The  Alcove  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Joseph  A.  McClintic  and  to  the  uses  of  the  Li- 
brary by  appropriate  and  beautiful  exercises,  con- 
ducted by  the  Houxonian  Literary  Society,  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1902.  A  beautiful  morocco- bound  booklet 
containing  Rev.  P.  G.  Rea's  sketch  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintic has  been  published  by  Mr.  Sherk  and  is  one 
of  the  books  in  this  library.  The  balance  of  this 
fund  will  be  available  next  year. 

THE    DENNY    ALTHOUSE   LIBRARY. 

One  thousand  dollars,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Althouse,  for  an  alcove  in  memory  of 


Joseph  A.  McCuntic 
Who  gave  i\5,ooo  to  the  Houxonian  Literary  Society  fora  library. 
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their  departed  son,  Alex.  Denny  Althouse,  has  been 
invested  and  installed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Althouse 
had  a  special  alcove  built,  of  beautiful  and  chaste 
design,  for  the  reception  of  these  books.  It  is  a 
department  library  and  contains  only  books  of 
maximum  utility.  The  percentage  of  use  is  ex- 
ceptionally high,  because  of  the  modernness  of  the 
books. 

On  the  reading  room  tables  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  principal  literary,  religious  and  scien- 
tific magazines.  Below  is  inserted  the  list  of 
periodical  literature  received  by  the  Library: 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Weekly, 

American  Journal  of  Archaeol-     Scientific  American, 


Bulletin  of  American  Iron  and 
Steele  Association, 

Harper's  Magazine, 

Century  Magazine, 

Scribner's  Magazine, 

North  xAmerican  Review, 

Forum, 

Journal  of  Sociology, 

Review  of  Reviews, 

Literary  Digest, 

Cumulative  Index  to  Periodic- 
als, 

Educational  Review, 

School  Review, 

Homiletic  Review, 


Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment, 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 

Sunday  School  Work, 

Park  Review, 

Praeco  Latinus, 

Kansas  City  Journal, 

United  States  Patent  Office 
Gazette, 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics, 

The  Congressional  Record, 

American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, 

Classical  Review, 


Missionary  Review  of  the  World ,  Missionary  Record . 


DESCRIPTION   OF  ACADEMIC  AND  COLLEGE 
CLASS-WORK. 

In  the  following  pages  the  inquirer  may  learn 
something  of  what  is  actually  done  in  the  various 
classes  in  the  different  departments.  This  should 
interest  patrons  and  prospective  students;  from  it 
the  latter  mav  learn  whether  they  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  these  departments 
and  they  may  also  learn  something  concerning  the 
object  of  the  examinations  given  by  the  professors 
to  those  seeking  advanced  standing.  Students  ap- 
plying for  admission  from  low-grade  high  schools 
are  requested  to  give  this  department  special  at- 
tention. From  this  they  may  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  College  entrance  requirements. 


The  Bible. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction. 

In  the  Academy  there  are  three  courses  of 
study  in  the  English  Bible  required  of  all  students. 
Those  wrho  enter  for  advanced  standing:  in  this  sub- 
ject must  either  submit  grades  showing  the  work 
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accomplished  in  other  institutions;  or  offer  some 
other  subject  taken  elsewhere,  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  equivalent  of  the  Bible  work;  or  be 
conditioned  in  a  given  number  of  hours'  work. 

These  courses  of  study  have  some  thing's  in 
common  and  some  things  distinctive.  The  Amer- 
ican Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised  Bible  is  the 
text  in  all.  The  Revised  English  Bible  being  pre- 
ferred for  use  in  this  department  for  the  following" 
among  other  reasons:  (1)  Because  the  Revised 
Bible  is  the  Bible — and  not  a  mere  "commentary" 
on  the  Bible,  as  some  absurdly  claim.  (2)  Because 
it  represents  the  best  conservative  scholarship  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  its  effort  to  translate 
the  original  Scriptures  into  the  English  language 
of  our  times.  (3)  Because  the  critical  materials  in 
the  preface  and  the  margins  of  the  American  Stand- 
ard Edition  of  the  Revised  Version  are  constantly 
serviceable  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  the  Word 
of  God.  (4)  Because  the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  literary  matter  of  the  Scriptures  into  para- 
graphs, which,  by  their  spacing,  indicate  intimacy 
of  relation  or  otherwise,  is  a  device  of  great  service 
to  the  student  and  teacher.  (5)  Because  the  Re- 
vised Version  rests  upon  purer  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts  than  the  Authorized  Version.  (6)  Because 
poetry  is  shown  as  such  on  the  printed  page  and  is 
not  confused  with  prose  forms. 
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The  three  courses  of  Bible  study  in  the  Acad- 
emy are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Academic  Juniors  for  three  hours  a 
week  study  Old  Testament  History  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter  the  Times  of  Moses.  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  are  studied.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  get  a  complete  view  of  the  period;  of  the 
Hebrew  people;  of  their  condition  socially,  politi- 
cally and  religiously;  of  the  institutions  founded  or 
brought  into  form  in  the  days  of  Moses;  of  the  per- 
son, work  and  teachings  of  this  great  man.  The 
maps  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  are 
thoroughly  studied,  so  that  the  student  can  repro- 
duce them  from  memory.  He  is  also  required  to 
draw  plans  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  its  furnish- 
ings; of  the  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
their  order  in  marching;  and  to  make  outlines  and 
classifications  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  While  much  ! 
pains  are  taken  to  show  the  natural  conditions  of  ] 
the  miracles  of  Moses,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  immediate  Divine  interference  in  order 
to  explain  them.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  at 
every  possible  point  is  brought  into  contrast  with 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spir- 
ituality and  divine  origin  of  the  former. 

II.  The  Academic  Middlers  for  three  hours  a 
week  in  the  Winter   Quarter   study,  in  a    similar 
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way,  Ruth.  I  Samuel,  II  Samuel,  I  Kings  and  I 
Chronicles.  The  object  is  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  social,  political  and  religious  life  of  the  He- 
brews at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  To 
seek  explanations  for  the  desire  of  the  people  for 
a  change  from  the  patriarchial  to  the  monarchial 
tpve  of  government,  and  to  learn  how  the  change 
was  effected  and  with  what  results.  The  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine  is  thoroughly  studied  and  fre- 
quently reproduced.  The  lives,  characters,  and 
ideals  of  Ruth,  Samuel,  Saul,  Pavid  and  Solomon, 
are  critically  reviewed  from  historical,  ethnograph- 
ical, religious,  and  ethical  points  of  view.  The 
Messianic  element,  the  origin  of  prophetic  schools, 
and  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  duly 
considered. 

III.  The  work  of  the  Academic  Seniors  for 
three  hours  a  week  during  the  spring  quarter  was 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  History  and  Literature  of 
the  Hebrews,  during  the  eighth  century,  B.  C. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom  and  to  the  study  of  the  times  of  Jere- 
boam  II  and  to  the  work  of  Jonah,  Amos  and  Ho- 
sea,  the  great  prophets  of  that  period.  The  aim 
was  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  world-powers 
upon  the  development  of  the  teachings  of  the  He- 
brew prophets  and  to  show  the  political  as  well  as 
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the  religious  work  of  the  latter,  the  results  were 
made  more  clear  and  permanent  by  the  drawing  of 
maps,  making  analysis,  and  writing  reproductions. 
Micah  and  Isaiah  were  studied  in  less  detail. 

There  are  six  distinct  courses  of  Biblical  In- 
struction given  in  the  College  in  addition  to  the 
courses  given  in  the  Academy:  One  to  Freshmen, 
one  to  Sophomores,  two  to  Juniors  and  one  to  Sen- 
iors, and  one  Elective  Course.  The  Revised  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  is  the  text  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  courses. 

I.  The  Freshmen  spend  three  hours  a  week 
during  the  autumn  quarter  studying  the  Life  of 
Jesus.  The  text  is  the  Revised  Version  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke  and  John.  As  a  guide  in  syn- 
thetizing  the  literary  materials  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  putting  these  various  records  into  probable 
chronological  relations,  Stevens  and  Burton's  An- 
alytical Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ  is  used.  The 
results  to  the  class  are  mainly  a  biography  of 
Jesus  and  incidentally  some  insight  into  the  Ro- 
man methods  of  administering  government;  the 
languages,  religious  life  and  politics  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Palestine;  the  significance  of  Jesus' life 
under  those  conditions;  the  training  of  the  apos- 
tles, its  necessity  and  methods;  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  launching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  amid  the 
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tempestuous  conditions  environing  the  person  of 
the  Christ.  The  aim  is  to  bring  the  student  into 
sympathy  with,  admiration  of,  belief  in,  and  devo- 
tion to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  based  upon  a  critical  and 
scientific  study  of  his  origin,  deeds,  teachings  and 
accomplishments. 

II.  The  Classical  Sophomores  for  three  hours 
each  week  during  the  winter  quarter  study  New 
Testament  Greek  under  Professor  Grube.  For  a 
statement  of  the  work  done  consult  his  department. 
This  work  is  required  of  classical  students,  but 
may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  Philosophical 
Course. 

III.  The  Philosophical  Sophomores  study  the 
Life  of  Paul  for  three  hours  a  week  through  the 
Winter  Quarter.  This  course,  however,  may  be 
elected  by  classical  students.  The  text  is  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  the  Acts,  I  and  II  Thessalonians, 
Galatians,  I  and  II  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  two 
epistles  of  the  imprisonment.  Galatians  and  Ro- 
mans are  studied  with  considerable  patience  and 
thoroughness.  For  the  sake  of  getting  the  events 
in  the  life  of  the  distinguished  apostle  in  proper 
sequence  and  the  epistles  in  chronological  emplace- 
ment Black's  brief  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Paul  is 
used.  Ramsey's  chronological  data  are  generally 
accepted.     The  results  to  the  class  are  a  detailed 
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and  more  or  less  adequate  conception  of  the  origin, 
personality,  deeds  and  teachings  of  the  great  Tar- 
sian;  they  know  something  also  of  his  teachers,  his 
companions,  his  sphere  of  labor;  they  gain  some 
insight  into  the  religious  party  spirit  pervading 
Hebrew  society;  into  the  political  and  religious 
practices  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Greece  and  of  Italy; 
into  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  travel  and  reform; 
and  into  the  development  of  jealousy,  strife  and 
parties  in  the  Christian  church,  and  of  their. inci- 
dental but  powerful  bearing  on  the  unfolding  of 
Paul's  consciousness  of  his  great  mission  as  apos- 
tle to  the  nations.  The  aim  is  to  lead  the  student 
to  admiration  of  Paul  and  to  share  in  his  convic- 
tions wThen  he  said:  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
to  the  Greek." 

IV.  The  Juniors  for  three  hours  a  wTeek  dur- 
ing the  Winter  Quarter  elected  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament  as  a  field  for  the  study 
of  Biblical  Literature.  These  were  studied  in 
their  chronological  order  and  in  their  historical 
settings.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  per- 
sonality, training  and  influence  of  James,  John, 
Apollos,  Peter  and  Jude. 

V.  The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  has  been 
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greatly  overlooked  by  Protestants  generally,  but  is 
rapidly  coming  into  use  lately  in  connection  with 
modern  methods  of  Bible  study  and  therefore  de- 
mands increasing  attention  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people  and  the  antecedents  of  Christianity.  Its 
contents  are  constantly  brought  into  comparison 
with  canonical  Old  Testament  literature.  Prof. 
Grube  teaches  this. 

VI.  The  Senior  class  this  year  elected  a 
course  in  Christian  Ethics  instead  of  the  usual 
course  in  Apologetics.  Newman  Smythe's  text 
was  used,  and  supplemented  with  occasional  lec- 
tures. It  proved,  not  only  a  source  of  new  knowl- 
edge, but  a  means  of  grace  as  well. 


English  Language. 

ISAAC  NEWTON  EVRARD. 

Professor  of  the  English  Layiguage  and  Literature. 

I.  English  Grammar. — The  aim  of  these 
courses  is  to  make  a  practical  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  English  Grammar,  until  the 
observance  of  the  grammatic  rules  and  laws  be- 
comes the  students'  second  nature.  Prose  and  po- 
etical selections  are  analyzed  and  passed. 
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*       Text:       Southworth    and    Goddard's  Elements   of 
Composition  and  Grammar. 

II.  Composition  and  Primary  Rhetoric. — 
These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  pupil  con- 
stant practice  in  the  writing  of  reproductions,  de- 
velopments, paraphrases,  compositions,  and  es- 
says. The  more  simple  rhetoric  principles  are 
taught  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  advanced  Ele- 
mentary Rhetoric. 

Texts:  Southworth  and  Goddardy  s  Elements  of 
Composition  and  Grammar;  Hawthorne's  Twice- Told 
Tales;  Butler \s  School  English;  Lamb' s  Tales  from 
Shakespeare. 

III.  Elementary  Rhetoric. — In  this  course 
the  elementary  rules  and  principles  of  rhetoric  are 
carefully  studied  and  made  practical  by  the  writ- 
ing of  compositions  and  essays.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  correction  of  exercises  and  to  the 
rhetorical  analysis  of  selections  from  prose  liter- 
ature. 

Texts:  HilV s  Foundations  of  Rhetoric;  Buehlef  s 
Practical  Exercises  in  English. 

In  the  College  the  following: 

I.  Rhetorical  Style. — Rhetoric  is  studied  in  a 
two-fold  way:  First,  as  an  art  or  constructive 
rhetoric,  which  is  concerned  with  the  production 
of  discourse;  secondly,  as  a  science  or  critical  rhet- 
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oric,  which  traces  the  laws  of  discourse  through 
the  standard  wTorks  of  literature.  In  this  course 
the  general  principles  and  fundamental  processes 
of  rhetorical  style  are  carefully  studied,  as  they 
are  manifested  in  the  different  kinds  of  diction, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  para- 
graph. 

Texts:  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style;  HUP s 
Principles  of  Rhetoric;  Genung'  s  Practical  Rhetoric. 

II.  Rhetorical  Invention.  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  I.,  and  embraces  a  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  literary  in- 
ventions, with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  different 
kinds  of  discourse. 

Texts:  Hill s  Principles  of  Rhetoric;  Scott  and 
Denny' s  Paragraph  Writing ; Baldwin' s  Specimens  of 
Prose  Description;  Brewster's  Specimens  of  Prose  Nar- 
ration; Lamont' s  Specimens  of  Exposition;  Baker's 
Specimens  of  Argumentation. 


English  Literature. 

CATHERINE  ALLEN 
ACADEMY  ENGLISH — I.,  II.  AND  III.  QUARTERS. 

I.     History  of  English  Literature.     Five  hours, 
two  terms. 
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History  of  American  Literature.  Five  hours, 
one  term. 

Text-book:  Hailed? s  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Recitations,  lectures,  a  large  amount  of  sup- 
plementary reading. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  de- 
sire a  general  acquaintance  with  English  Litera- 
ture. 

SOPHOMORE    ENGLISH — I.    AND    II.    QUARTERS. 

II.  Old  English  Literature  and  History  of  the 
English  Language.     Four  hours,  two  terms. 

Text-books:  Bright' s  Atiglo-Saxon  Reader, 
Sieve rs-  Cook  Old  E?iglish  Grammar,  Wyatf  s  Edition 
of  Beowulf. 

In  early  part  of  course  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  principles  of  inflection  and  phonology; 
in  the  latter  part  upon  Old  English  Archaeology 
and  the  beginnings  of  English  Culture.  Students 
are  urged  to  elect  this  course  as  a  foundation  for 
future  work  in  English. 

SOPHOMORE   ENGLISH — III.    QUARTER. 

Chaucer  and  the  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.     Four  hours,  one  term. 

Text-books:  The  Poems  of  Chaucer  {Globe  Edi- 
tion), Prologue  and  Knight 's  Tale,   IV.    IV.  Skeat. 
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Critical  Study  of  the  literature  ,  life  and  lan- 
guage of  Fourteenth  century  English.  Close  study 
of  a  portion  of  Chaucer's  work  with  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  rest. 

JUNIOR    AND    SENIOR    COLLKGE     ENGLISH — I.    AND     II. 
QUARTERS. 

III.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama;  Shakes- 
peare, Milton.     Pour  hours,  two  terms. 

Texts:  The  Arden  Shakespeare,  Dowden's 
Primer  of  Shakespeare ,   The  Globe  Milton. 

History  of  the  development  of  the  Drama  to 
Shakespeare  by  lectures. 

Critical  study  of  selected  plays  with  rapid 
reading  and  discussion  of  all  the  others. 

All  of  Milton's  Poems  are  read.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  political  and  religious  his- 
tory of  the  period  and  upon  the  classical  sources  of 
his  work. 

JUNIOR    AND    SENIOR    ENGLISH — III.    QUARTER. 

III.  English  Masterpieces  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     Pour  hours,  one  term. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cultivate  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  best  poetry  and  prose  and  to  trace  the 
great  movements,  political,  social,  ethical  and  aes- 
thetic, in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Works   studied:      Tennyson's    "In   Memoriam" 
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"  Idylls  of  the  King;"  Browning:  "Pippa  Passes"  and 
Selected  Poems.     Additional  reading  required. 


Department  of  Mathematics. 

THE  ACADEMY. 

COURSES  I  AND  II — ARITHMETIC. 

Fractions,  common  and  decimal;  measure- 
ments, the  metric  system;  percentage,  and  its  ap- 
plications; interest,  ratio  and  proportion.  Fall  and 
winter  quarters,  value  eight  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  in  arithmetic  is  not 
so  much  to  give  the  pupil  exercise  in  working  out 
the  difficult  problems  of  higher  arithmetic  as  to 
give  facility  and  accuracy  in  ordinary  computa- 
tions. The  connections  between  the  operation  and 
the  -principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  kept  con- 
stants before  the  pupil,  and  the  forms  of  demon- 
stration are  carefully  inculcated. 

COURSE  III. — PRIMARY  ALGEBRA. 

Spring  quarter,  value  four  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  for  young  students  who 
may  need  special  drill  in  simple  algebraic  opera- 
tions before  taking  up  Course  IV. 

COURSES  IV.,  V.  AND  VI. — ACADEMIC  ALGEBRA. 

Fundamental  operations,  formulas,   factoring, 
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fractions,  radicals,  simple  and  quadratic  equations. 

Three  a  uarter s,  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  Value 
twelve  hours. 

The  student  is  thoroughly  drilled  during  this 
year  in  the  forms  and  principles  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
details  of  operation  and  special  attention  devoted  to 
the  laws  of  the  equation. 

COURSES    VII.    AND    VIII. — PLANE    GEOMETRY. 

Lines,  angles,  polygons,  circles,  proportion, 
the  theory  of  limits,  similar  figures,  areas,  circum- 
scribed and  inscribed  figures. 

Pall  and  winter  quarters,  value  eight  hours. 

In  the  study  of  Geometry  the  student,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  finds  himself  in  the 
proper  mental  attitude  toward  the  truth.  He  must 
support  every  statement  he  makes  or  admits  to  be 
true  by  some  universally  recognized  principle  of 
reasoning.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  expres- 
sion, so  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  express  his 
thoughts,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  in  unmistak- 
able terms. 

COURSE    IX. — SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Spring  quarter,  value  four  hours. 

Courses  VII  and  VIII  are  required  before  tak- 
ing up  Course  IX.     The   same  general  plan  is  fol- 
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lowed  as  in  plane  geometry.  In  addition,  special 
attention  is  given  to  drawing,  and  to  the  solution  of 
numerical  exercises  illustrative  of  the  principles 
established. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

COURSES  X.  AND  XI. — HIGHER  ALGEBRA. 

General  review  of  fundamental  principles, 
short  methods,  proportion,  progressions,  differen- 
tiation, Taylor's  formula,  the  binomial  formula, 
logarithms,  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
Sturm's  theorem  and  Horner's  method. 

Freshman  year,  winter  and  spring  quarters, 
value  eight  hours,  required. 

These  courses  are  mainly  practical  and  are 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  their  future 
work,  in  mathematics  and  our  practical  affairs. 

COURSES  XII.  AND  XIII. — TRIGONOMETRY,  PLANE  AND 
SPHERICAL. 

The  functions  of  angles,  trigonometric  formu- 
lae, solution  of  triangles,  graphical  methods,  ra- 
dian measure  of  angles,  Napier's  rules,  Gauss'  An- 
alogies, applications. 

Sophomore  year,  fall  and  winter  quarters, 
value  six  hours,  required. 

Scales,  dividers,  and  protractors  are  constant- 
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ly  employed,  and  the  students  are  taught  how  to 
test  the  reliability  of  results  by  the  systematic  use 
of  checks. 

COURSE  XIV. — SURVEYING. 

Use  of  the  chain,  compass  and  transit,  calcula- 
tion of  areas  by  latitudes  and  departures,  platting, 
United  States  surveys,  leveling  and  railroad  curves. 

Sophomore  year,  spring  quarter,  value  four 
hours  elective. 

The  department  is  well  supplied  with  chains, 
tapes,  compasses,  transits  and  leveling  rods.  The 
pupils  work  in  sections  of  five  or  six  and  are  taken 
into  the  field  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  enough 
of  the  theory  to  intelligently  comprehend  what  they 
are  called  upon  to  do.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
government  surveys. 

COURSE  XV. — ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY. 

Systems  of  co-ordinates,  the  straight  line,  the 
circle,  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  the  hyperbola,  and 
higher  plane  curves. 

Junior  year,  fall  quarter,  value  five  hours,  re- 
quired for  Ph.  B.  degree. 

COURSE   XVI. — DIFFERENTIAL   CALCULUS. 

Theory  of  differentiation,  algebraic  and  trans- 
cendental functions,  maxima  and  minima,  asymp- 
totes, curve  tracing.       Junior  year,  winter  quar- 
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ter,  value  five  hours,  reauired  for  Ph.  B.  degree. 
Courses  XV.  and  XVI.  are  such  as  are  usually 
srivexi  in  these  branches  to  undergraduate  students 
in  the  best  colleges,  and  furnish  a  very  good  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  Higher  Mathematics. 

COURSE    XVII. — ASTRONOMY. 

The  Celestial  sphere,  latitude,  longitude,  time 
measurements,  the  calendar,  the  solar  system  in 
detail,  the  fixed   stars. 

Senior  year,  spring  quarter,  value  four  hours; 
required. 

This  course  in  Astronomy  is  mainlv  descrip- 
tive and  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  facts  concerning  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
them.  A  four-inch  equatorial  telescope  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  subjects  studied. 


Physics  and  Chemistry. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 
JOHN  M.  PENICK. 

I.  A  course  in  Elementarv  Physics  is  being 
ffiven  this  year  to  a  class  of  thirty-eight.  This 
course  is  based   upon  a  large  number  of  experi- 
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ments  made  in  the  Laboratory,  as  many  as  the 
limited  time  will  allow  being  made  by  the  student 
himself.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  clearly  the 
relation  between  every  generalization  and  the  ex- 
perimental evidence  upon  which  it  rests.  The 
course  is  put  as  late  as  possible  in  the  Academy  to 
enable  the  students  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  and  algebra  to  intelligently  in- 
terpret the  formulas  which  summarize  the  results 
of  their  experiments  in  the  Laboratory,  Regular 
recitations,  interspersed  with  frequent  written  ex- 
aminations, are  had  four  hours  each  week  through- 
out the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student 
in  readily  and  accurately  expressing  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  experiments.  A  portion 
of  the  work  consists  in  a  thorough  study  of  Gage's 
"Introduction  to  Physical  Science"  which  is  used 
as  a  text  book.  Perhaps  no  other  subject  studied 
during  the  entire  Academy  and  College  course 
does  more  to  mentally  quicken  the  student  and  to 
broaden  his  views  of  nature. 

CHEMISTRY. 

II.  A  thorough  course  in  general  inorganic 
Chemistry  is  given  to  the  Freshmen  class  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  quarters.  Six  hours  each 
week  during  the  Fall  and  eight  hours  during  the 
Winter  are  devoted  to  this  course.     Each  student 
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lias  his  own  desk  and  is  required  to  make  experi- 
ments which  have  been  outlined,  and  to  observe 
and  describe  while  in  the  Laboratory  the  results 
obtained. 

A  general  notion  of  the  course  mav  be  given 
by  mentioning  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  students  during  the  present  year:  Analy- 
ses and  syntheses  of  water  by  both  volumetric 
and  gravimetric  methods,  practice  with  endio- 
meter  and  reduction  of  gases  to  standard  condi- 
tions by  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles.  Determin- 
ation of  volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  by  solution  of 
a  known  weight  of  zinc  in  acids.  Determination  of 
amount  of  oxygen  evolved  when  potassium  clorate 
is  decomposed  by  heat.  Use  of  burette  in  neutral- 
ization.    Blowpipe  practice. 

Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
the  more  important  and  typical  non-metallic  ele- 
ments and  to  studv  in  detail  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  The  remaining  non-metallic 
elements  were  considered  more  briefly.  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  typical  and  important  metals  were 
carefully  studied,  the  remainder  being  only  briefly 
considered. 

Instruction  concerning  the  more  general  facts 
and  theories  of  the  science  was  given  by  a  com- 
bined   text-book    and    lecture    method.      Special 
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stress  was  laid  upon  the  writing  of  reactions,  the 
scientific  relations  existing  between  the  different 
elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  e:reat  generalizations  of  the  science  have 
been  reached. 

Freauent  oral  and  written  recitations  were 
held  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  to  study,  for 
review,  for  giving  the  student  practice  in  expres- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  for  rendering  that  knowl- 
edge more  definite  and  exact. 

QUALITATIVE   ANALYSIS. 

III.  An  elective  course  in  qualitative  analysis 
was  given  this  year.  A.  A.  Noyes'  "Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis"  was  followed  as  a  text-book. 
When  the  required  number  of  "known."  "un- 
known," and  "individual"  solutions  have  been 
analyzed,  it  is  aimed  to  assign  a  sufficient  number 
of  complete  analyses  to  make  clear  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Especial  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  theory  of  solutions. 

Regular  recitations  and  discussions  are  had 
but  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  the  individ- 
ual student  as  he  works  at  his  desk.  Eight  hours 
in  the  Laboratory  per  week,  throughout  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters  are  required  for  the  course. 
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MINERALOGY. 

IV.  In  the  elective  course  in  Mineralogy  next 
year  Moses  &  Parsons'  "Mineralogy,  Crystallo- 
graphy and  Blowpipe  Analysis"  will  be  retained  as 
the  text-book.  As  in  the  past  the  method  of  in- 
struction will  be  to  give  a  brief  course  in  Crystallo- 
graphy and  the  general  physical  properties  of  min- 
erals. Instruction  and  practice  in  qualitative 
blowpipe  analysis  will  follow.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  will  be  given  to  the  determination  of  min- 
eral species  by  means  of  their  blowpipe  and  other 
reactions;  and  physical  properties.  Three  hours 
each  week  throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters are  assigned  for  the  course. 

ORGANIC     CHEMISTRY. 

V.  During  the  present  quarter  an  elective 
course  in  organic  chemistry  is  being  s"iven  to  a 
class  of  eleven.  This  course  is  especially  valuable 
to  those  who  contemplate  entering  the  profession 
of  medicine.  Roscoe  &  Schorlmemer,  Sutton, 
Von  Richter,  Gatterman  and  other  reference  works 
are  used.  In  addition  to  the  Laboratory  practice 
a  thorough  study  of  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry" 
is  made. 

This  year  an  elective  course  in  Advanced 
Physics  is  being  given  to  a  class  of  six.  Five  hours 
each  week  throughout   the  year  are  assigned  for 
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the  course.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  to 
the  student,  not  only  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Plrysics,  but  so  far  as  possible,  the  methods  by 
which  these  have  been  established.  The  work  in 
the  course  has  embraced  text-book,  lecture  and 
laboratory  practice.  In  the  last,  the  laboratory 
manuals  of  Stewart  &  Gee,  Ames  &  Bliss,  Glaze- 
brook  &  Shaw,  and  Pickering  have  been  chiefly 
used  in  outlining  and  aiding  in  the  interpretation 
of  experiments.  Barker's  "Physics"  has  been 
used  as  a  text-book. 


Natural  History. 

THOMAS  W.  GALLOWAY. 

In  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  sciences 
the  student  is  expected  to  use  four  different  av- 
enues in  the  attaining  of  his  results.  Each  of 
these  utilizes  certain  special  faculties  and  demands 
a  method  somewhat  different  from  the  others.  In 
the  first  place,  the  work  in  the  field  brings  the 
student  into  an  appreciation  of  living  things  in 
their  normal  relations.  Here  the  observation  is  at 
first-hand  and  the  training  fits  the  pupil  to  enjoy 
and  understand  the  life  conditions  about  him.  By 
means  of  the  laboratory  the  field  work  is  supple- 
mented by  more   minute  observations  concerning 
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the  structures  bv  which  the  normal  activities  are 
performed.  In  addition,  experiments  can  be  reg- 
ulated there  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  what 
causes  are  responsible  for  the  various  activities 
observed.  Thirdly,  the  texb-book  and  lectures 
brine:  together  the  more  or  less  isolated  observa- 
tions of  the  individual  student  and  help  in  the 
reaching  of  such  laws  as  are  needed  to  unify  the 
student's  conceptions  of  natural  objects  and  their 
adaptations.  Finally  comes  the  library,  by  means 
of  which  the  student  brings  his  own  and  the  teach- 
er's conclusions  into  relation  with  the  mass  of  ob- 
servations made  by  observers  of  all  time.  Inci- 
dentally also  the  growth  of  the  science  of  living 
things  is  brought  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the 
student,  and  he  is  caused  to  realize  that  only  by 
careful  observation,  truthful  and  accurate  state- 
ment, and  conservative  use  of  these  discovered 
truths  in  generalization  is  science  advanced.  There 
is  no  study  more  conducive  to  alertness,  accuracy, 
truthfulness  and  exactness  than  the  natural  his- 
tory sciences  as  pursued  in  recent  times  by  mod- 
ern methods. 

Laboratory    work  in    the    following    courses 
counts  as  one-half  its  face  value  toward  degrees. 
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Academy. 

The  following  courses  are  presented: 

I.  Elements  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology.— Summer  Quarter:  Four  hours  per  week. 
Text-b^ok  and  laboratory. 

Texts:  Martin's  "Human  Body''''  and  Brown's 
" Physiology  for  the  Laboratory." 

II.  Physiography. — Summer  Quarter.  Pour 
hours  per  week.     Text- books  and  field  work. 

Text:     Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography . 

(Courses  I.  and  II.  will  not  be  given  the  same 
year,  but  will  alternate  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  classes.  They  are  intended  primarily  for 
teachers  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  will  count  to- 
ward academic  standing.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  methods  of  teaching.) 

III.  Nature  Study. — Summer  Quarter.  Four 
hours  per  week.  Text-book,  lectures,  laboratory 
and  field  work.  An  elementary  course  intended 
primarily  for  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Text:     Lange's  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

III.  Elements  of  Zoology. — Autumn  and 
Winter  Quarters.  Three  hours  per  week.  Text- 
book, lectures  and  laboratory.  Open  to  Academic 
Seniors. 

Text:     Jordan's  Animal  Life. 
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IV.  Elementary  Botany. — Spring  Quarter. 
Four  hours  per  week.  Text-book  three  hours, 
laboratory  and  field  work  two  hours. 

Text:     Coulter's  Plant  Studies. 


College. 

V.  Elementary  General  Biology. — Summer 
Quarter.  Four  hours  per  week.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  four  hours  laboratory.  Designed  for  teachers 
and  College  Freshmen.  Special  attention  given  to 
methods  of  teaching1  Biology. 

Prerequisite:  III.  and  IV.  or  their  equivalent. 
(See  Academy.) 

This  course  will  not  be  credited  to  students 
who  have  had  Biology  of  the  old  schedule. 

VI.  Morphology  of  Cryptogams.  Autumn 
Quarter.  Four  hours  per  week.  Two  hours  lec- 
ture, and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  III.  and  IV.,  or  "Biology"  of 
former  years,  or  equivalent. 

VII.  Morphology  of  Phanerogams. — Spring 
Quarter.  Four  hours  per  week.  Two  hours  lec- 
ture and  text- book,  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:     III.  and  IV.,  or  equivalent. 

VIII.  Field  Botany. — Summer  Quarter. 
Four  hours  per  week.     Text-book  one  hour,  labor- 
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atory  and  field  work  six  hours. 

Text:  Coulter's  Plant  Relations  and  Gray's 
Mamial. 

Prerequisite:     VII. 

IX.  Plant  Physiology. — Autumn  Quarter. 
Two  hours  per  week.  Lecture  course,  with  library 
references. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  VI.  and  VII. 

X.  Invertebrate  Anatomy. — Autumn  Quar- 
ter. Pour  hours  per  week.  Laboratory,  supple- 
mented by  text- book. 

Prerequisite:  III.  and  IV.,  "Biology"  of 
former  years. 

Texts:  Thompson's  Outlines  of  Zoology,  Pratt's 
Invertebrate  Zoology, 

XI.  Vertebrate  Anatomy. — Winter  Quarter. 
Four  hours  per  week.  Laboratory,  supplemented 
by  text-book. 

Prerequisite:     Course  X. 

Text:     Thompson's  Outlines  of  Zoology . 

XII.  Histology. — Spring  Quarter.  Four 
hours  per  week.  Laboratory,  supplemented  by 
lectures. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  X.  and  XI. 
Text:     Schafer's  Essentials  of  Histology, 

XIII.  Historical  and  Theoretical  Biology. — 
Winter  Quarter.     Two  hours  per  week.    Lectures. 
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Prerequisite:  Courses  VI.  and  VII. ,  or  X. 
and  XI.,  or  "Biology"  of  former  years. 

XIV.  Geology  and  Palaeontology.— Spring 
Quarter.  Five  hours  per  week.  Text-book  and 
Theses. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  III.  and  IV.,  or  Bi- 
ology of  former  years. 

Text  book:     Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology. 

XV.  Animal  Physiology. — Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  All  other  required  natural  his- 
tory. 

Text:  Martin's  The  Human  Body,  advanced 
course. 


Sociology. 

COIXEGE. 

I.  Descriptive  Sociology. — Autumn  Quarter. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Text-book  and  Theses. 

Texts:     Small  &  Vincent's   Introduction   to  the 
Study  of  Society,  and  Giddings'  Elements  of  Sociology. 

II.  Political      Economy. — Winter      Quarter. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Text-book  and  Theses. 

Text:     Walker — Political  Economy. 

III.  Social  Development. — Summer  Quarter. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Text-book  and  Theses. 

Text:     Giddings'  Principles  of  Sociology. 
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Elocution. 

ROBERT  E.  SHEPHERD. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  simply  what  somo 
one  has  said  to  know  what  was  meant.  A  change 
of  emphasis,  or  in  feeling  can  give  a  complete 
change  in  meaning.  The  object  of  the  courses  in 
Elocution  is  to  train  the  student  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  "spiritual  interpretation"  of  literature, 
based  upon  an  effort  to  reproduce  the  feelings  of 
the  author  by  the  one  who  reads  his  words,  and 
thus  to  reproduce,  in  the  only  way  possible,  the 
true  thought.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
when  the  mind,  voice  and  body  of  the  reader  are 
free  to  enter  into  the  expression  of  the  thought. 
The  mind  must  recreate  the  thought;  the  voice,  by 
means  of  its  manifold  qualities,  will  give  it  color; 
and  the  body,  through  sympathetic  attitudes,  will 
give  emphasis  and  added  meaning.  A  thought  is 
never  fully  expressed  until  mind,  voice  and  body 
unite  in  expressing  it. 

The  work  in  Elocution  is  divided  into  four  di- 
visions based  upon  natural  steps  in  the  process  of 
the  development  of  power  of  expression.  Two  are 
given  in  the  Academy  and  two  in  the  College. 

I.  In  the  first  course,  based  upon  easy  selec- 
tions, demanding  animated  expression,  the  student 
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learns  to  think  upon  his  feet,  and  to  respond  in  a 
measure,  to  the  thought  with  voice  and  body. 

II.  In  the  second  course  selections  are  used 
offering  a  greater  variety  of  thought  and  feeling, 
so  that  the  student  must  now  learn  to  express  a 
variety  of  sentiments  in  their  various  relations  to 
each  other.  Many  selections  from  classic  oratory 
are  used  here. 

(These  courses  are  open  to  all  students.) 
For  explanation  of  remaining  courses  see  Elo- 
cution in  College. 


Elocution. 


For  explanation  of  elementary  courses  I.  and 
II.  see  Elocution  in  Academy. 

III.  This  course  makes  use  of  selections  in- 
volving word  pictures,  and  the  description  of 
scenes  expressed  in  vivid  narrative,  thus  calling 
for  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  expression, 
sometimes  almost  approaching  the  dramatic. 

IV.  In  this  course  the  selections  used  are 
characterized  by  more  of  the  dramatic  element, 
calling  for  frequent  impersonation. 

By  this  progress  from  step  to  step  as  the  stud- 
ent is  prepared  for  it,  by  daily  practice  before  an 
audience,  he  is  able  to  pass  from  the  helpless  posi- 
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tion  of  self-conscious  embarrassment  to  the  point 
where  self  is  lost  in  the  earnest  expression  of 
thought. 

V.  Shakespearean  Reading. — Dramatic  read- 
ings from  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  study  of  im- 
personation. 

Academic  English  and  Advanced  Rhetoric  are 
prerequisites  to  III.,  IV.  and  V. 


Philosophy. 

Back  of  all  branches  of  investigation  commonly 
designated  as  sciences,  viz:  Mathematics,  His- 
tory, Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  is 
Philosophy,  which  has  been  called  the  science  of 
the  universal.  It  is  the  science  of  sciences,  the 
means  by  which  the  principles  of  every  other 
science  are  construed  in  their  relations  as  parts 
of  a  larger  whole. 

I.  Psychology. — Preparatory  to  philosophical 
investigation  the  Subject  of  Psychology  must  be 
considered.  It  is  a  study  of  mind;  the  faculty  by 
means  of  which  we  come  to  know  the  universe  and 
its  laws  and  our  relation  to  it.  It  involves,  there- 
fore, a  consideration  of  the  faculties  of  Knowing, 
Peeling  and  Willing,  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  self. 
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II.  Logic — The  object  of  the  work  in  Logic  is 
to  give  the  student  a  conception  of  the  rules  and 
laws  that  govern  correct  reasoning,  together  with 
a  consideration  of  the  fallacious  forms  of  reasoning 
so  prevalent  in  popular  discussions. 

III.  Metaphysics. — Next  in  order  comes  the 
work  in  Metaphysics,  which  as  the  name  implies, 
is  an  attempt  to  get  beyond  the  mere  physical  tc 
ultimate  reality.  The  course  is  divided  into  three 
sections:  1st.  Outology,  a  discussion  of  the  no- 
tion of  Being,  or  the  nature  of  Reality;  2nd.  Cos 
mology,  a  consideration  of  the  manifestations  oJ 
Realitv  as  found  in  the  universe;  3rd.  Psychology 
a  discussion  of  the  world  of  Mind,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Soul. 

IV.  Theism. — Theism  is  a  discussion  of  thf 
arguments  upon  which  our  belief  in  God  is  based 

V.  Ethics.  In  Ethics  the  rational  grounds 
and  general  forms  of  duty  are  discussed. 


Academic  School  of  Greek. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE. 
B air d- Mitchell,  Professor  of  Greek. 
I.,  II.     The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  togiv( 
the  student  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  what  i* 
generally  termed  Beginner's  Greek.     The  amoun 
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of  work  done  is  as  follows:  First.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  system  of  correct  pronunciation;  qual- 
ity and  accent.  Second.  The  acquisition  of  a 
good  working  vocabulary.  Third.  The  learning 
carefully  of  declensions  and  conjugations  bv  the 
models.  Fourth.  Syntax  is  studied  in  its  simpler 
forms.  Sight  reading  is  practiced  from  the  start 
to  encourage  students  to  rely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources.    Elementary  composition  is  begun. 

Text  used:      White' s  First  Greek  Book. 

III.  The  Third  course  offered  in  Greek  is  the 
Anabasis.  It  is  begun  at  the  close  of  the  six 
months'  work  in  Greek.  It  is  taken  up  thus  early 
with  the  conviction  that  a  connected  story  should 
be  given  to  the  class  as  early  as  possible.  Syntax, 
conjugations,  principal  parts,  etc.,  are  studied  as 
the  cases  present  themselves.  Here  is  begun  a 
systematic  study  of  Greek  Grammar.  The  work 
done  in  this  course  includes  the  first  book  of  the 
Anabasis,  wTith  twTelve  lessons  of  Collar's  Greek 
Prose,  and  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Grammar  as  far 
as  syntax. 

Texts:  Goodwin? s  Revised  Anabasis,  Goodwin's 
Revised  Grammar,  Collar  s  Greek  Prose. 

IV.,  V.  These  two  courses  embrace  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad  with  twenty- 
four  lessons  of  Collar's  Greek  Prose  and  a  sys- 
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tematic  study  of  syntax  as  given  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar.  Each  student  will  be  asked  to 
choose  some  topic  in  mythology,  antiquities  or 
grammar  upon  which  to  report  at  the  end  of  the 
course  as  a  little  original  investigation. 

Texts:  Seymour's  Iliad  I. —  VI.,  Collar's  Greek 
Prose, 

VI.  This  course  embraces  the  reading;  of 
books  V. — X.  of  the  Odyssey  accompanied  with 
twelve  lessons  of  Collar's  Greek  Prose.  The  same 
methods  of  instruction,  lectures  and  theses  will  be 
pursued  in  this  course  as  in  Courses  IV.  and  V. 

Texts:  Merry's  Odyssey  I. — XII.,  Collar's  Greek 
Prose. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  College:  The 
completion  of  White's  First  Greek  Book;  one  book 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  a  systematic  study  of 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;  six  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad;  six  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey;  fifty  lessons 
in  Collar's  Greek  Prose;  translation  at  sielit  of  a 
passage  from  Xenophon,  and  a  short  passage  from 
either  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  or  an  equivalent  of  the 
above. 
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College  Greek. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE. 
Baird- Mitchell y  Professor  of  Greek. 

I.  Plato's  Protagoras.  This  course  is  a  study 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Attention  will  be  directed, 
not  only  to  the  grammatical  study  of  Plato,  but 
also  to  the  subject  matter.  Greek  philosophy  and 
Plato's  Doctrine  of  ideas  will  be  explained.  The 
course  will  include  all  of  the  Protagoras  with 
twelve  lessons  in  Greek  prose. 

II.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  and  to  create  a  desire  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original.  Attention  will  be  di- 
rected especially  to  the  points  wherein  this  kind 
of  Greek  differs  from  the  classical.  This  will  be  a 
valuable  course  for  students  who  anticipate  study- 
ing theology.  Different  portions  will  be  read  in 
different  years. 

Texts:  Westcott  and  HorV s  Greek  Testament; 
Burton' s  Moods  and  Tenses;  Davis"    Vocabulary . 

III.  In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  two 
plays  of  Euripides  will  be  attempted,  or  one  play 
of  Euripides  and  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes.  The 
class  will  fce  expected   to  study  closely  the  gram- 
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mar,  language  and  construction  of  the  plays,  to- 
gether with  scenic  representations,  metres,  myths, 
etc.  As  this  is  the  introductory  course  to  tragedy 
and  comedy,  lectures  will  be  given  bv  the  in- 
structor on  Greek  theatre,  stage  and  stage  scenery, 
tragic  dress,  masks,  origin  of  Greek  tragedy  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  setting  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy. 

IV.,  V.  and  VI.  The  aim  of  these  courses  w7ill 
be  to  study  as  thoroughly  as  possible  ah  the  seven 
j)lays  of  Sophocles.  These  courses  and  parallel 
courses  in  Aeschylus  will  be  given  on  alternate 
years.  Literal  translations  will  be  insisted  upon, 
but  not  to  "the  detriment  of  the  spirit  of  the  dra- 
matist. Some  little  attention  will  be  given  to 
manuscripts,  text  criticism,  scholia,  and  the  place 
of  these  poets  in  literature  and  their  influence  on 
modern  tragedians. 

VII.  and  VIII.  Septuagint. — These  are 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Greek.  Great  interest 
centers  in  these  courses  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  very  strict  and  rather  slavish  translation  of 
the  original  Hebrew  text.  The  amount  of  work 
will  be  two  hundred  pages  of  Swete's  text,  differ- 
ent portions  in  different  years.     Attention  will  be 
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directed  to  the  different  manuscripts  of  the  text 
and  other  matters  that  will  arise. 

Text:     Szvete's. 

IX.,  X.  and  XI.  These  are  courses  on  the  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Athenians  illustrated  by  the  stere- 
optican.  These  will  be  given  alternately  with 
courses  XII.,  XIII.  and  XIV.  These  courses  will 
be  open  to  all  College  students  whether  they  have 
studied  Greek  or  not.  It  will  be  a  lecture  course 
accompanied  by  collateral  reading.  The  ground 
covered  will  be  as  follows:  A  description  of  the 
Athenian  house,  its  furniture,  its  material,  dress 
of  an  Athenian,  head-gear,  foot-gear,  education,  all 
sorts  of  sports  and  games,  marriage,  funerals, 
markets,  banks  and  bankers,  metics,  commerce, 
means  of  travel,  ships,  harness  for  horses,  wagons, 
theatres,  actors,  actors'  dress,  stage  and  stage 
buildings,  entertainments,  senate,  lower  house, 
courts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

Texts:  Guhl  and  Koner* s  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  Blumnef  s  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks; 
Gardner  a?id  fevon's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities; 
Becker" s  Charicles;  Smith' s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities ; 
Haigh? s  Attic  Theatre;  Harrison  and  VerralV s  Myth- 
ology and  Monuments;  Torr's  Ancient  Ships,  and  Gil- 
bert's Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities. 

XII.   XIII.  and  XIV.     Greek  Drama.— These 
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cnnrses  are  open  to  all  college  students  whether 
they  know  Greek  or  not.  It  will  be  a  lecture 
course  with  collateral  reading.  The  facts  brought 
out  will  be:  the  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  a 
study  of  the  Greek  theatre,  the  setting  of  a  play,  a 
discussion  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  poet,  the  facts  of  the  poet's  life,  all  his- 
torical references,  contemporary  history,  merits 
and  faults  of  the  poet,  treatment  of  the  myths  and 
legends  in  the  poem  and  other  matters  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
and  comedy.  The  class  wiJl  study  the  seven  ex- 
tant tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  the  seven  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  nineteen  of  Euripides,  and  the  eleven 
comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

Texts:  Szvanwick' s  Trarislation  of  Aeschylus; 
Whitelaw'  s  Ti-anslation  of  Sophocles;  Way' s  Transla- 
tion of  Euripides;  Fr  ere' s  and  Roger's  Translations  of 
Aristophanes. 

XV..  XVI.  and  XVII.  These  are  courses  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  These  are  design- 
ed for  the  more  advanced  students.  Special  care 
will  be  given  to  the  setting  of  the  plays,  the  con- 
temporary events,  metre,  divisions  of  the  comedies, 
actors,  scholia,  manuscripts,  and  purposes  of  the 
play.     The    plays    that    will    be  studied  are  the 
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Acharnians,  Knights.   Clouds,   Wasps,    Birds    and 
Frogs 


Text:      Merry. 


Latin. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 
Professor  of  Latin. 
MARY  ELLEN  BAKER, 
Assistant  in  Latin. 
WILLIE  WALKER, 
Assistant  in  Latin . 

I.  First  Latin. — The  method  of  instruction 
followed  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the 
student's  later  progress  in  this  department  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
done  and  the  habits  of  study  formed  in  the  begin- 
ning. An  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  English  grammar  is  taken  for  granted. 
The  work  of  this  class  is  heavy,  and  not  a  few,  on 
account  of  insufficient  preparation,  find  two  years 
necessary  for  its  completion. 

From  the  first  recitation  the  student's  pro- 
nunciation receives  careful  attention.  He  is  taught 
the  difference  between  long  and  short  vowels,  cor- 
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rect  accentation,  and  the  proper  division  of  words 
into  syllables.  Long  vowels  are  made  long,  not 
only  when  accented,  but  elsewhere  as  well.  In  all 
exercises  written  in  Latin  the  quantity  of  long 
vow7 els  is  marked.  In  accordance  with  the  belief 
that  students  of  Latin  should  be  ear-minded  no 
less  than  eye  minded,  practice  is  given  in  transi- 
tion from  hearing  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  fix 
the  sound  of  the  language  in  the  mind.  The  Ro- 
man method  of  pronunciation  is  used. 

Forms  are  studied  carefully  and  practice  is 
given  by  writing,  by  individual  and  by  concert  rec- 
itation, by  inflecting  together  the  noun  and  its  ad- 
jective, by  giving  synopses  of  verbs  and  their  prin- 
cipal parts.  In  the  latter  exercise  the  full  word 
and  not  the  ending  alone  is  given. 

A  vocabulary  is  indispensable  if  one  is  to  read 
Latin  instead  of  merely  translating  it.  A  persist- 
ent and  systematic  effort  is  made  to  acquire  a  vo- 
cabulary by  requiring  the  student  to  give  the  Latin 
equivalent  for  English  phrases  and  sentences,  by 
grouping  related  words,  by  calling  attention  to 
cognates  and  compounds,  and  by  reviews.  The 
practice  of  memorizing  lists  of  disconnected  words 
is  an  exercise  of  doubtful  value,  for  the  tendency  is 
to  bring  up  in  the  learner's  mind,  when  reading, 
disconnected  ideas  corresponding  to  uninflected 
forms. 
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The  order  of  the  development  of  thought  and 
emphasis  as  shown  by  arrangement  are  not  allowed 
to  be  disregarded  in  translation  either  into  English 
or  into  Latin. 

The  text-books  are  Collar  &  Daniel's  First  Latin 
Book  and  such  reading  as  Via  Latina,  Fables,  and 
Viri  Romae. 

II.  Caesar. — The  aim  is  to  continue  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  guide  the  work  of  the 
first  year,  and  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  syn- 
tax of  Latin.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  Nepos,  but  usually  the  whole  year  is 
given  to  Caesar.  Accuracy  of  expression,  correct 
pronunciation  of  proper  names,  and  promptness 
are  considered  elements  of  good  translation. 
To  insure  the  student's  correct  understanding  of 
what  has  been  read,  he  is  often  asked  to  state  the 
substance  of  a  passage  in  his  own  words.  Plans 
of  battles  are  required,  and  constant  reference  is 
made  to  a  map  of  Gaul.  In  reading  the  fourth 
book  a  class  is  sometimes  asked  to  construct 
Caesar's  bridge  as  affording:  a  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive exercise.  A  text  edition  is  used  by  the  class 
during  recitation. 

An  indispensable  part  of  this  course  is  the 
work  in  composition  based  on  portions  of  the  text 
read  in  class.     This  is  done,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
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but  solely  as  a  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind  the 
principles  of  Latin  construction  and  the  words  of 
the  author,  that  the  student's  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  language  may  be  quicker,  surer, 
and  more  penetrating.  No  study  of  Latin  is  more 
productive  of  good  results  to  the  learner  at  this 
stage  of  his  progress  than  a  severe  course  of  train- 
ing in  composition. 

The  books  used  are  Allen  &  Greenough's  New 
Caesar  and  Daniell's  Latin  Composition. 

III.  Cicero. — In  the  study  of  the  First  Ora- 
tion against  Catiline  some  discussion  is  devoted  to 
its  historical  setting  that  the  class  may  be  enabled 
better  to  understand  what  they  are  reading.  Close 
attention  is  given  to  syntax,  especially  to  the  use 
of  the  subjunctive.  Systematic  study  of  unquoted 
and  quoted  conditions  is  undertaken.  Literal 
translation  is  encouraged  so  far  as  it  accords  with 
elegance  of  expression.  In  difficult  passages  the 
student  is  shown  the  value  of  first  translating  the 
Latin  word  for  word  in  order  to  get  the  meaning. 
One  lesson  out  of  three  or  four  is  devoted  to  com- 
position based  upon  the  Latin  read.  In  these  ex- 
ercises the  student  is  required  always  to  mark  the 
quantity  of  long  vowels,  and  to  transfer  the  sen- 
tences after  recitation  into  an  exercise  book  to  be 
examined  by  the  teacher.     In  the  reading  of  the 
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First  Oration  the  aim  is  not  to  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  but  so  thoroughly  to  master  what  is  read 
as  to  make  this  preparation  for  succeeding  work. 
The  Second  Oration  is  read  more  rapidly.  In  the 
Citizenship  of  Archias  particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  sentiment  and  literary  value  of  the  book. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  New  Cicero  is  used  as  a  text. 
IV.  Virgil. — To  appreciate  Virgil  aright  the 
student  should  be  able  to  read  the  meter  smoothly, 
rhythmically  and  naturally.  To  make  the  scansion 
easier  some  lines  of  English  hexameter  are  taken 
as  a  standard.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  attain 
the  same  rhythm  in  Latin,  and  frequently  the 
scansion  is  indicated  upon  the  blackboard.  To 
lend  variety  and  interest  the  class  is  sometimes 
divided  into  two  divisions  which  scan  alternately, 
one  division  scanning  a  line  and  the  other  begin- 
ning with  the  next,  or  one  division  scans  to  the 
caesara  and  the  other  finishes  the  line.  This  year 
the  class  reads  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  book  of 
the  Aeneid.  In  the  study  of  Book  I.  grammatical 
constructions  peculiar  to  poetry  are  noticed,  myth- 
ological allusions  explained,  and  geographical  lo- 
calities pointed  out  upon  the  map.  In  Books  IV. 
and  VI.  longer  lessons  are  taken,  it  being  the  aim 
to  direct  attention  in  one  lesson  particularly  to 
scansion,  in  another  to  the  definition  and  grouping 
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of  words,  and  in  another  to  the  literary  beauty  of 
the  wTork.  Occasionally  a  review  of  the  story  or 
some  interesting  description  is  given.  A  few  gen- 
eral topics  are  considered,  such  as  Virgil's  indebt- 
edness to  other  authors,  his  relation  to  Augustus, 
and  his  purpose  in  writing  the  Aeneid.  We  have 
used  Greenough  and  Krittredge's    Virgil. 


College. 

I.  Livy. — The  study  of  Livy  begins  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  continues  three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  first  semester.  To  inter- 
pret Livy  correctly  the  student  must  think  the 
author's  thoughts  after  him,  and  only  when  he  has 
learned  to  do  this  and  can  clothe  his  ideas  in  intel- 
ligible English,  is  he  making  progress  in  this 
study.  Hence  the  accurate  and  intelligent  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  is  considered  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  each  lesson.  Occasionally  forms  pe- 
culiar to  Livy  are  noted,  and  his  power  of  descrip- 
tion and  merit  as  a  historian  are  discussed.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  Lord's  Livy — Books  XXI.  and 
XXII. — has  been  used  as  a  text.  A  chapter  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  lines  forms  a  lesson  of  average 
length. 

II.  Horace. — Attention  is  directed  mainly  to 
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the  literary  side  of  the  works  of  this  author.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  principal  metres, 
as  being  necessary  to  a  fuller  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  odes.  Usually  the  class  be- 
gins with  the  third  book,  using  Tennyson's  ode  in 
Alcaics  to  Milton  as  an  introduction  to  the  scan- 
sion, reading  alternately  the  English  and  the  Latin, 
now  individually  and  now  in  concert.  After  the 
first  six  odes  in  this  book  and  selections  in  Alcaics 
from  the  others  have  been  read,  the  Sapphic  metre 
is  taken  up  and  studied  in  a  similar  way,  followed 
by  others  of  the  more  frequent  measures.  Some 
of  the  choicer  passages  and  odes  are  committed  to 
memory.  A  method  that  has  been  found  helpful 
in  sustaining  and  quickening  interest  is  to  assign 
topics  to  the  several  members  of  the  class  for 
special  study,  and  for  collocation  of  passages  re- 
ferring to  such  topics.  Those  satires  and  epistles 
are  read  which  best  illustrate  the  temper  and  gen- 
ius  of  Horace. 

III.  Plautus.  Terence. — The  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  comedy  are  studied  and  illustrated  in 
this  course,  and  peculiarities  of  style  and  metres 
are  noted.  The  course  is  generally  supplemented 
bv  additional  readings  from  Martial,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  or  Tacitus. 

IV.  Tacitus. — The  Agricola  and  Germania  of 
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Tacitus  are  read.  In  addition  to  translating  the 
author's  work,  an  admirable  biography  in  the  one 
case  and  an  interesting  history  in  the  other,  it  is 
the  aim  of  this  course  to  bring  before  the  student 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  Romans  during  the  em- 
pire. In  this  connection  many  special  topics  such 
as  public  officials,  ceremonies,  and  manner  of  dress 
are  discussed.  In  the  study  of  the  Germania  the 
manners,  customs  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
early  Germans  are  compared  and  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  Romans. 

V.  Tusculan  Disputations. — The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  Cicero 
as  the  expositor  of  Greek  philosophy  and  to  make 
clear  his  refutation  of  the  proposition  that  death  is 
an  evil.  Archaisms  as  found  in  quotations  from 
earlier  authors  are  noted  as  they  occur.  Now  and 
then  interesting  discussions  arise  as  to  the  au- 
thor's conception  of  the  soul  and  of  the  universe. 

VI.  Juvenal. — This  author  is  offered  as  an 
elective  in  the  Junior  year,  being  a  writer  who 
challenges  the  student's  power  of  interpretation. 
About  eight  of  the  satires  are  usually  read  and  re- 
viewed. The  author's  character  as  a  satirist  is 
made  prominent,  and  he  is  compared  with  other 
writers  of  satire,  particularly  with  Horace. 

VII.  Roman  Literature. — The  purpose  of  this 
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course  is  to  afford  the  student  a  concise  view  of  the 
chief  Latin  writers  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
operative  in  the  development  and  decline  of  the 
literature.  Mackail's  text-book  is  used,  supple- 
mented by  references  to  Simcox,  Mommsen  and 
Crutwell. 


French. 

WILUK  WALKER. 

The  beginning  class  in  French  recites  five  hours 
per  week  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Attention  is  first  given  to  pronunciation  which  is 
taught  by  Matzke's  system  of  phonetic  symbols. 
Reading  is  also  begun  the  first  day.  The  grammar 
is  begun  after  about  a  month,  and  continued 
throughout  the  year,  special  days  being  set  apart 
for  it. 

Some  effort  is  made  at  conversation  in  French, 
and  much  practice  given  in  hearing  French  and 
reading  it  without  translation.  Memorizing  of 
some  French  poems  in  the  Reader,  and  writing  a 
page  of  original  French  daily  are  some  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  for  mastering  the  idioms,  and  for  ac- 
quiring accurate  knowledge  of  constructions. 

Texts:  Matzke's  Primer  of  French  Pronunciations ; 
Fraser  and  Square' s  French  Grammar;  Kuhrt s  French 
Reader. 
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Advanced  French. — This  course  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  the  classical 
literature  of  France,  especially  the  drama.  Differ- 
ent classics  are  read  each  year  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  writers,  Moliere,  Racine,  Corneille. 
Modern  drama  is  contrasted  with  that  of  this 
period  by  the  study  of  such  plays  as  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  and  L'Aiglon.  Some  prose  is  read  dur- 
ing the  year  from  Daudet  or  Maupassant,  espec- 
ially as  a  basis  for  composition,  which  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  course.  The  same  methods  are 
pursued  as  in  the  beginning  class  to  gain  a  speak- 
ing vocabulary  and  ability  to  write  correct  French. 


German. 

KATHERINK  ALLEN. 

I.  One  year  German — 4  hours.  The  Joynes- 
Meissner  Grammar  is  used  in  connection  with 
some  easy  German  text.  Guerber's  Marchen  and 
Erzahlungen,  Storm's  Immensee  or  Von  Hiilern's 
Hoher  als  die  Kirsche. 

II.  Second  year  German — 2  hours.  Study 
of  grammar  continued  and  daily  practice  in  German 
prose  composition.  Texts  read,  Mina  von  Barn- 
helm,  Wilhelm  Tell  or  equivalents. 
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III.  Elective  Course — 2  hours.  History  of 
German  literature.  Reading  of  selected  works 
from  Goethe,  Schiller  or  Lessing. 


History. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Professor  of  History. 

ISAAC  NEWTON  EVRARD, 

Academic  History. 

The  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
History  courses  in  the  Academy  is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  history.  As 
a  foundation  for  subsequent  study,  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  text  is  required,  but  the  student  is 
urged  to  memorize  the  ideas  rather  than  the  words 
of  the  author.  Independent  investigation  is  en- 
couraged by  class  conference  upon  selected  topics. 

General  History. — It  has  been  thought  best  to 
make  three  courses  each  covering  the  history  of 
one  people  rather  than  to  attempt  to  cover  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  courses  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  general  relation  of  the  different 
periods  may  be  studied  and  the  work  still  be  in- 
intensive. 

I.  Greek  History. — The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  permanent  ele- 
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ments  of  Greek  history.  Greek  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, art,  literature  and  society,  together  with 
their  modifications,  climate,  physiography  and  the 
Greek  genius  are  emphasized. 

Text-book:     Myer's  History  of  Greece. 

II.  Roman  Historv. — This  course  embraces 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  consti- 
tution under  the  Republic  and  the  causes  which, 
after  undermining  the  Republic,  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  Empire;  the  decay  of  Paganism  and  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity;  and  the  beginning  of 
modern  nations. 

Text-books:     Myer's  Rome:  Its  Rise  and  Fall. 

III.  English  History. — This  course  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  most 
important  facts  of  English  History  and  to  teach  the 
great  law  of  national  growth.  Along  with  the 
study  of  monarchs  of  church  and  state  due  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  English  people  and  their  peculiar 
traits  of  supremacy.  The  relation  of  English  in- 
stitutions to  American  institutions  is  brought  out 
by  comparative  study. 

Text-books:  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
English  History. 

Reference  works:  Greene's  History  of  the  En- 
glish People.  English  and  American  constitutional 
documents. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

In  the  College  four  courses  in  history  are 
offered  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive insight  into  some  of  the  most  important 
movements  and  developments  of  History. 

I.  History  of  the  French  Revolution. — This 
course  gives  the  student  some  conception  of  the 
struggle  of  the  masses  for  recognition  in  govern- 
ment, the  result  of  which  was  the  triumph  of  Dem- 
ocracy and  the  downfall  of  Monarchy  in  a  large 
part  of  the  world. 

II.  History  of  the  Reformation. — This  course 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  struggle  of  the  masses  for 
freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  important  periods  of  human  history. 

III.  American  Constitutional  History. — Di- 
vided as  follows: 

1st.  A  study  of  the  Constitution  in  its  historic 
setting. 

2d.  A  study  of  the  application  of  it  to  political 
problems  since  its  adoption. 

IV.  English  Constitutional  History. — Divided 
as  follows: 

1st.  A  study  of  the  English  Constitution  as  in 
operation  now. 

2d.     A  study  of    its    historical    development 
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from  the  time  of  William  I.  until  the  present  form 
was  attained. 

A  course  in  Greek  History  is  a  prerequisite  for 
all  of  the  above  courses. 

The  Library  contains  many  of  the  best  works 
on  these  subjects,  to  which  students  will  be  fre- 
quently referred. 

Courses  I.  and  II.  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
I.  was  given  this  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


Exposition  of  Methods  Used  in  Music  Courses. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE, 
Dean  School  of  Mtcsic 

In  the  Music  schools  of  today  there  are  many 
things  entirely  new  in  mehods  of  teaching:.  In 
Vocal  Culture,  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ  plaving  it  is 
most  apparent.  Not  only  in  mehods  has  there 
been  an  improvement  in  teaching,  but  the  modern 
aids  to  proficiency  in  Instrumental  Music  are  also 
many.  There  has  been  a  greater  advance  made  in 
the  devices  and  instruments  used  to  help  the  piano 
and  organ  player,  than  in  other  departments  of 
music.  These  inventions  assist  the  student  to 
complete  the  required  course  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  without  them. 

The  general  public,  I  believe,  is  not  conversant 
with  the  methods  and  aids  now  offered  to  student 
life  in  the  Music  School  of  Missouri  Valley  College. 
A  short  description  wTill  not  prove  fruitless,  I  hope. 

By  Vocal  Culture  is  meant  the  training  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  in  all  its  parts  to  act  perfectly 
under  the  will  of  the  performer. 
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Vocal  culture  is  not  singing,  atlhough  singing 
includes  vocal  culture.  A  vocal  culture  teacher  is 
a  voice  builder  and  not  of  necessity  a  teacher  of 
style  and  finish  in  singing.  In  the  present  course 
both  are  taught. 

A  student  taking  a  course  in  vocal  culture,  for 
either  the  speaking  or  singing  voice,  may  expect 
to  have  oddities  of  vocal  utterance  and  facial  ex- 
pression corrected,  and  a  lasting  and  natural 
method  substituted. 

While  the  Music  School  does  not  claim  to  be  an 
elocutionary  department,  yet  each  week  many  les- 
sons are  given  to  those  who  wish  to  command  a 
resonant  platform  tone.  Many  of  the  ministerial 
students  avail  themselves  of  this  course. 

In  building  up  a  department  of  vocal  culture 
for  singing  purposes  in  a  music  school,  it  should 
be  the  aim  to  place  methods  of  work  on  a  broad 
basis.  In  the  world  today  there  are  principally 
three  great  schools  of  vocal  culture  and  singing, 
the  French,  Italian,  and  German.  The  first  two 
are  somewhat' alike  and  both  radically  different 
from  the  last.  A  method  that  allows  of  training 
in  one  of  these  schools  or  styles  of  singing  only, 
is  more  or  less  cramped  and  sectional.  A  well 
trained  vocalist  is  one  that  can  sing  with  equal  fa- 
cility the  later  music  from  Gounod  (French),  the 
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dramatic  and  heavy  music  of  Wagner  (German), 
and  the  florid  music  of  Rossini  (Italian).  Students 
of  Missouri  Valley  College  are  taught  on  the  above 
plan.  The  good  and  lasting  points  of  all  schools 
are  made  use  of,  without  dwarfing  the  individuality 
of  any  one  voice.  Voices  fitted  into  a  rigid  and 
unyielding  method,  carrying  out  a  few  pet  ideas  of 
the  teacher,  are  always  colorless,  without  marked 
vitality,  sometimes  the  compass  reduced  from 
three  to  five  tones,  an  utter  lack  of  power  to  ac- 
company the  many  shades  of  feeling  required  in 
dramatic  music,  and  lastly,  in  many  cases  where 
the  narrow  methods  are  used,  the  singer  is  taught 
to  imitate  the  tone  quality  of  the  teacher,  thus  form- 
ing a  positive  cramp  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
throat  muscles.  These  faults  are  all  religiously 
avoided  and  natural  development  insisted  upon. 

In  Piano  and  Organ  Playing  the  intsrument 
is  pursued  along  the  following  lines  of  test  and 
development.  First,  correct  sight  reading;  second, 
theory  and  practice  of  touch;  third,  speed  as  ap- 
plied to  technical  exercises  and  the  proper  rendi- 
tion of  the  good  in  music,  and  fourth,  interpreta- 
tion according  to  the  musical  content  of  each 
piece. 

In  teaching  touch  the  practical  points  of  the 
early  Kalkbrenner  school  of  playing  are  not  lost 
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sight  of,  while  the  great  changes  introduced  by- 
Chopin  are  studied  continually.  The  works  of 
Germer,  Plaidy,  Mason,  Neupert,  Tausig,  Kullak, 
and  Deppe  are  studied  as  among  the  most  promin- 
ent of  the  modern  writers  on  touch  and  technic. 

Mechanical  means  are  also  used  to  develop 
strength  for  the  gaining  of  a  fine  touch.  Exercises 
for  the  Brotherhood  Technicon  are  given  fre- 
quently. These  consist  in  holding  weights  on  the 
finger  tips  of  five  to  ten  pounds,  while  the  wrist  is 
moved  up  and  down,  also  with  a  still  wrist  and  the 
finger  tips  raising  and  lowering  the  weights.  An- 
other exercise  is  to  hold  the  hand  still  and  raise 
one  finger  at  a  time,  while  it  is  held  down  by  alight 
spring  from  beneath.  Many  other  exercises  are 
given  to  develop  the  hand  and  arm.  Recently  a 
student  purchased  one  of  these  hand  gymnasiums 
for  home  use. 

There  is  still  another  instrument  used  for 
strength  and  touch,  that  is  the  greatest  invention 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  have  three  of  these 
dumb  pianos  in  Missouri  Valley  College.  It  is  call- 
ed the  Virgil  Practice  Clavier.  It  has  a  key-board 
like  the  piano  and  looks  not  unlike  the  old  fasioned 
melodeon.  The  keys  are  toneless  but  give  forth 
a  short  click  when  pressed  down  to  its  bed,  and  an- 
other when  the  former  level  is  reached.    By  means 
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of  practice  the  down  click  of  one  key  can  be  sound- 
ed with  the  up  click  of  its  neighbor.  This  kind  of 
a  practice  demands  a  perfect  balance  of  arm  and 
hand  and  a  thougthful  raise  and  drop  of  the  finger 
tips.  Thus  we  have  a  legato  touch  of  the  finest 
kind,  and  gained  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  learn 
it  from  the  piano.  The  strength  or  pressure  re- 
qired  to  carry  each  key  to  its  bed  can  be  made  as 
light  as  two  ounces — less  than  the  piano — to 
twenty,  which  is  very  strong. 

As  soon  as  touch  exercises  have  been  learned 
on  the  clavier,  they  are  produced  on  the  piano  with 
delightful  results.  Many  pieces  are  studied  with- 
out tone  first,  that  the  fingers  may  attain  a  certain 
proficiency  before  the  ear  is  engaged  in  listening 
to  the  beautiful  tones  of  the  piano. 

All  exercises,  studies,  and  pieces  are  learned 
and  rendered  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed.  For  in- 
stance, in  learning  a  piece,  the  student  is  required 
to  play  it  first,  very  slowlv,  second,  at  a  moderate 
tempo,  and  third,  fast.  To  make  these  different 
movements  definite  to  the  student,  the  standard 
Maelzel  Metronome  is  used.  This  small  instru- 
ment has  a  swinging  pendulum  and  a  figure 
dial.  The  pendulum  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  any  given  number.  In  this  way  speed 
can   be  measured  and  made  definite.     Pieces  and 
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studies  of  the  course  are  rendered  by  all  alike,  at 
a  fixed  Maelzel  Metronome  time  or  speed.  This 
establishes  a  standard  of  attainment  for  all,  with- 
out guess  work  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  By 
means  of  this  speed  element  the  hand  and  arm 
are  developed  into  what  might  be  determined  fly- 
ing strength.  Not  only  does  this  produce  a  good 
hand  technic,  but  a  brain  technic  or  control  of  the 
motor  nerves  not  to  be  gained  in  other  ways. 
The  action  of  the  brain  is  quickened  and  the  nerves 
made  much  more  responsive  in  the  common  inter- 
mingling in  social  intercourse. 

After  all  this  control  of  nerve  force  and  muscu- 
lar development  of  hand  and  arm,  there  is  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  piece  as  a  whole.  Its  content 
to  be  studied.  In  this  connection  a  four  year's 
course  in  Theory  and  Composition  has  been  pro- 
vided and  required  of  those  who  desire  to  finish 
the  course  in  either  Voice,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ  or 
Violin.  In  Theory  the  student  is  required  to 
analyze  musical  compositions,  to  compose  melo- 
dies, to  add  harmonies  and  finally  to  compose  origi- 
nal pieces  in  the  larger  forms.  Thus  a  Harmonist 
is  well  prepared  to  enter  into  the  inner  life  of  a 
piece  of  music  and  interpret  according  to  the  origi- 
nal idea  of  the  composer. 

In  the  elementary  class  of  Vocal  Culture  and 
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Sight  Singing,  the  course  embraces  six  lessons  in 
vocal  culture  as  applied  to  the  singing  voice;  ten 
lessons  to  sight-singing,  and  the  remaining  lessons 
to  pronunciation  of  words  and  rendition  of  songs. 

How  to  write  the  notes  and  make  them  look 
well,  is  taught  in  the  Music  Primer  and  Writing 
Class.  General  facts  about  music,  musical  theory 
in  an  elementary  way,  and  other  things  of  impor- 
tance to  the  young  musician  are  taught.  This  class 
is  free  to  all  students  of  the  First  and  Second 
Preparatory  grades.  These  students  are  required 
to  become  members.  One  lesson  per  week  for 
three  quarters. 

The  following  will  show7  the  work  of  the  Music 
School  in  both  private  and  class  lessons: 

Course  in  Vocal  Culture,  private  lessons 21  students 

Vocal  Culture  and  Sight  Singing  Class 16  students 

Course  in  Piano,  private  lessons 36  students 

Course  in  Pipe  Organ,  private  lessons 4  students 

Course  in  Theory,  class  instruction 8  students 

Course  in  Guitar,  private  instruction 1    student 

Course  in  Violin 2  students 

Musical  History 2  students 

History  of  Song 1   student 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music 1    student 

Music  Primer  and  Writing  Class 9  students 

Total  101  students 


Graduation  in  Music. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  COURSE  (MUS.  B.) 

The  conditions  for  graduation  with  the  degree 
of  "Bachelor  of  Music"  in  either  Voice,  Piano, 
Pipe  Organ  and  Violin  are,  first,  the  completion  of 
the  four  years'  course  in  voice  or  instrument  as 
formulated;  second,  the  prescribed  requirements 
in  Theory  and  Composition;  third,  the  graduation 
in  the  academy  of  Missouri  Valley  College,  English 
course,  including  Mathematics  (or  equivalent); 
fourth,  the  successful  performance  in  public  re- 
cital by  each  applicant,  and  fifth,  the  payment  of 
ten  dollars  into  the  College  treasury. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore 
year  in  either  Voice,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ  or  Violin, 
and  are  compelled  to  stop  their  study  of  music, 
may  recieve,  if  they  so  desire,  a  certificate  from 
the  Faculty  stating  that  two  years  of  study  have 
been  successfully  terminated  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
sic Course. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND   SUBJECTS   STUDIED. 

Pipe  Organ  Canon 

Cabinet  Organ  Fugue 

Piano  Musical  Form 

Voice  Instrumentation 
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Violin  History  of  Music 

Guitar  History  of  Pianoforte  Music 

Harmony  History  of  Song 

Counterpoint  History  of  the  Organ  and  Organ 

History   of  the  Violin   and  Its         Players. 
Makers 

COURSE  ON  PIPE    ORGAN. 

Owing  to  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the 
Music  School,  and  the  demand  for  a  higher  and 
more  extended  course  in  organ  olaying,  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  this  department  equal  to 
any  other  similar  department  in  the  East,  and  su- 
perior to  all  organ  schools  in  the  West,  except  pos- 
sibly, two  or  three  in  the  large  cities. 

Accordingly,  a  carefully  graded  course  of 
studies  and  pieces,  covering  six  grades  for  the 
pipe  organ,  has  been  prepared  and  a  beautiful 
Three-Thousand  Dollar  Johnson  Pipe  organ  pur- 
chased. 

This  instrument  is  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
fourteen  feet  in  depth  and  thirteen  in  width.  Case 
of  antique  oak  with  front  display  pipes  beautifully 
decorated  in  gold  bronze. 

It  has  two  manuals,  full  pedal  claiver  and  bal- 
anced swell: 

There  are  twenty -six  stops  in  all,  as  followTs: 

1  Clarionet  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

2  Fifteenth 2  foot  pitch 
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3  Twelfth 2  2-3  foot  pitch 

4  Octave 4  foot  pitch 

5  Cheminee  Flute 4  foot  pitch 

6  Melodia 8  foot  pitch 

7  Dulciana 8  foot  pitch 

8  Stopped  Diapason  Bass 8  foot  pitch 

9  Open  Diapason 8  foot  pitch 

SWELL   ORGAN. 

io  Oboe  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

ii  Bassoon  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

12  Piccolo 2  foot  pitch 

13  Violin 4  foot  pitch 

14  Stopped  Diapason  Treble 8  foot  pitch 

15  Stopped  Diapason  Bass 8  foot  pitch 

16  Salicional 8  foot  pitch 

17  Open  Diapason 8  foot  pitch 

18  Bourdon  Treble 16  foot  pitch 

19  Bourdon  Bass 16  foot  pitch 

PEDAL   ORGAN. 

20  Bouble  Open  Diapason 16  foot  pitch 

MECHANICALS. 

21  Tremblant.  24  Great  to  Pedal. 

22  Swell  to  Great.  25  Bellows  Signal. 

23  Swell  to  Pedal.  26  Pedal  Check. 

There  are  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  (835) 
speaking  pipes  in  all,  varying  from  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  to  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

Students  may  begin  the  study  of  the  Pipe 
organ  after  having  completed  two  grades  of  the 
Piano  Course,   and   shown  sufficient  mental  con- 
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centration  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  afforded  by 
so  large  an  instrument. 

New  students  wishing  to  study  the  pipe  organ 
will  be  required  to  show  proficiency  in  reading 
music;  #ood  evidence  of  at  least  one  year's  study 
of  piano-technic  and  a  fair  mental  control  while  at 
the  keys. 

It  is  advisable  that  all  students  should  study 
the  piano  and  organ  together.  By  this  plan 
lightness  of  execution  is  measured  and  the  hand 
is  protected  from  a  general  stiffening  of  the  mus- 
cles, which  is  likely  to  appear  when  the  organ  is 
studied  alone. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
Organ  Course,  a  few  names  only,  of  the  writers 
have  been  given  in  each  grade.  Persons  acquaint- 
ed with  the  literature  for  the  pipe  organ  will  recog- 
nize the  names  of  the  greatest  composers  and  or- 
ganists of  all  time. 
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Class. 

College  Course — Pipe  Organ. 

Freshman. 

Short  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  Bach. 

Studies  from  Rinck, 

Pieces   from    Merkel,    Guilmant,    Best    and 

other  Modern  Writers. 
Begin  Theory. 

Sophomore. 

Studies  from  Rinck  continued. 
Selections  from  Lemmen's  Organ  School. 
Selections  from  Organ  School,  by  Sparks. 
Pieces  from  the  Masters. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 

Junior. 

Preludes  and  Fugues  from  Mendelssohn  and 

Bach. 
Sonates  from  Rheinberger  and  others. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 

Senior. 


History  of  the  Organ  and  Organ  Playing. 

Sonates  from  Bach. 

Pieces  and  Sonates  from  Buck,  Best,  Thiele, 

Widor,  and  others  of  equal  standing  as 

writers  for  the  Organ. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 


COURSE   IN  VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Specially  written  exercises  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  each  individual  student  will  be  given 
in  Voice -Placing,  Touch,  and  the  study  of  Res- 
onance. Artistic  deep  breathing  will  also  be 
studied.  First,  with  a  view  of  supporting  the 
voice  properly  ,and  secondly,  from  a  health  stand- 
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point,  to  develop  the  chest  to  the  fullest  extent 
without  strain,  thus  insuring  a  greater  hold  on  life. 
In  all  cases  where  the  chest  is  narrow,  small  or 
sunken,  a  special  course  of  breathing  exercises 
will  be  taken  up  from  the  beginning. 

The  regular  course  of  studies  include  Interval 
Singing,  Scale  Singing  (diatonic)  in  many  ways, 
Portomen  to,  Broken  chords  and  Arpeggios  in  major, 
minor,  and  diminished  intervals,  Chromatic  Scale 
alone  and  in  connections  with  broken  chords,  Pre- 
paratory Trill  and  Trill  Studies,  lessons  in  all 
grades  of  movement  from  Adagio  to  Presto,  the 
voice  in  Forte,  Decresendo,  Piano  and  Cresendo 
singing,  "Messa  di  Voce,"  Correct  Vowel  Forms 
of  Mouth,  Legato  and  Staccato. 

Many  of  our  great  master  teachers  have  con- 
tributed valuable  books  of  vocalises,  illustrating 
each  of  the  above  subjects,  and  many  selections 
from  these,  outside  the  regular  course,  will  be  made 
at  various  times,  to  suit  the  progress  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

Graded  solos  from  easy  ballads  to  the  difficult 
arias  by  the  classical  writers  of  the  old  school  will 
be  used.  Also,  that  the  student  may  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  good  in  modern  music,  the  works 
of  Lassen,  Meyer-Helmund,  Greig,  Gounod,  Saint- 
Saens,  Goddard,  Strelezki,  Mosenthal,  Buck,  Chad- 
wick,  and  Paine  are  included  in  the  course. 
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Correct  pronunciation  of  the  English  language 
and  interpretation  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
student  can  sing  a  clear  ringing  tone  with  free  open 
throat,  using  the  vowels  with  a  few  consonant  combi- 
nations. All  senior  vocal  students  are  expected  to 
sing  in  public,  songs  and  arias  in  three  different 
languages. 


Class. 

College  Course. — Voice. 

First 
Preparatory 

One  Semester  of  Sight  Singing  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Breathing  and  Voice  Placing  taught  orally 
and  continued  until  sufficient  strength 
has  been  gained  to  study  printed  matter. 

Second 
Preparatory 

Panofka's  A.  B.  C.  Course. 

Concone,  Sight  Singing. 

Concone,  35  Singing  Lessons. 

Schubert,  Technic. 

It  is  suggested  that  singers  pursue  a  short 
course  in  piano  playing  of  about  one 
year,  unless  already  proficient  to  that 
degree. 

Freshman. 

Sieber,  F.  op.  92  Eight  Measure  Vocalises. 

Schubert,  Technic. 

Concone,  op.  9,  book  1. 

Panofka,  op.  85,  book  1. 

Selected  exercises  from  the  works  of  Delle 
Sedie,  Randegger  and  Hauptner  will  be 
used  through  the  two  Preparatory  and 
Freshman  years. 

Easy  pieces  suited  to  grade. 

Begin  course  in  Theory. 
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Class. 

College  Course.— Voice.— Continued. 

Sophomore. 

Concone,  op.  9,  book  11. 
Nave,  op.  21,  book  in. 
Schubert,  Technic  Continued. 
Bordogni,  Twenty-Four  Vocalises. 
Panofka,  op.  81,  book  n. 
Selected  pieces  suited  to  grade. 
Theory  Continued. 

Junior. 

Concone,  op.  n,  book  11. 

Sieber,  op.  78,  complete. 

Bordogni,  36  Vocalises,  book  1. 

Ivamperti,  Trill  Studies,  Selections.  After 
taking  Concone,  op.  11,  if  sufficient  skill 
is  not  manifested,  one  of  the  following 
books  will  be  required:  Concone,  op. 
12,  or  Panofka  op.  81,  book  n. 

Selected  pieces  and  arias. 

Theory  Continued. 

Senior. 

Marchesi,  op.  4,  Studies  in  Style. 

Sieber,  op.  129,  complete. 

Bordogni,  36  Vocalises,  book  n. 

Musical   History   and   History   of  Song,  one 

year. 
Operatic  Arias  and  Selected  Songs. 
Theory  Continued. 

ORATORIO   OR    CHURCH    MUSIC    COURSE. 

Students  intending  to  fit  themselves  for 
Church  or  Oratorio  singing  will  take  the  following 
Junior  and  Senior  work  instead  of  that  tabulated 
above: 
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Class. 

Oratorio  College   Course. — Voice. 
— Continued. 

Junior. 

Master-Pieces    of    Vocalization,    edited    by 

Max  Spicker,  Vol.   III. 
Vocalises  of  Cherubini,  Giovanni,  Prota  and 

Mazzoni,  edited  by  Stern. 
Lamperti's  Trill  Studies. 
Selected  Oratorio  Arias  and  Sacred  Songs. 
Theory  Continued. 

Senior. 

Master-Pieces  of  Vocalization,  Spicker,  Vol. 

IV. 
Solfeges  du  Conservatoire,   Paris,    Vol.    IV, 

thirty  selected  studies.  • 
Marchesi,  op.  4,  five  selections. 
Musical  History  and  History  of  Song,  one 

year. 
Selected  Oratorio  Arias  and  Sacred  Song. 
Theory  continued. 

Note.  While  the  above  courses  have  been  especially  prepared  for 
soprano  voice,  there  are  ten  other  fully  graded  courses,  two  to  each  of  the 
following  voices:     Mezzo  Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor,   Baritone  and  Bass. 

INSTRUCTION  ON  THK  PIANO-FORTE. 

Within  the  past  few  years  new  and  important 
works  have  been  composed  by  our  foremost  Amer- 
ican teachers,  in  harmony  with  the  latest  ideas  as 
how  best  to  cultivate  true  musical  feeling  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  a  well  rounded  technic. 
These  studies  have  been  included  in  the  following 
list: 
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Grade. 

College  Course.— Piano. 

First 
Preparatory. 

Landon,  Piano  Playing. 
Ruthart,  Master  and  Pupil. 
Kunz,  op  14,  200  Canons. 
Macdougal  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  1. 
Heller,  op.  125. 
Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  book  1. 
Macdougal,  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  11. 
Classics. 

Second 
Preparatory. 

Bach,  Six  Short  Preludes. 

Bertini  Studies.     Selections  from  op.  29,  32 

and  100. 
Concone,  J.     First  Studies. 
Berens,  op.  61,  books  1  and  11. 
Heller,  op.  45. 
Classics. 

Mason's  Touch  and  Technic.     Selections. 
Lutkin,  Condensed  Finger,  Technic,  Part  11. 

15° 
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Class. 

College  Course. — Piano. — Continued. 

Freshman. 

Turner,  Octave  School,  Vol.  i. 

Hasert,  R.  op.  50,  book  in. 

Bach,  Two  Voiced  Inventions. 

Hummel,  F.,  op.  43,  book  1. 

Doring,  op,  33,  book  11. 

Cramer,  84  Studies. 

Clemen ti,   Gradus  ad   Parnassum.     Twenty 
of  the  easiest   studies  from  the  above 
two  sets. 

Haydn,  Dussek,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.  Se- 
lected movements  from  Sonatas. 

Mason's  Touch  and  Technic  con. 
Mees,  Daily  Studies. 

Harmony,  first  year. 

Sight-Reading,  half  hour  each  day. 

Sophomore. 

Turner,  Octave  School,  Vol.  11. 

Bach,  Three  Voiced  Inventions. 

Doring,  op.  53,  book  11 1. 

Czerny,  op.  740,  book  11. 

Cramer,  84  studies. 

Clemen  ti,   Gradus    ad  Parnassum.     Fifteen 

studies  from  the  latter  part  of  the  above 

two  works. 
Krause,  op.  15,  book  11. 
Heller,  op.  127. 

Sonatas  from  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven . 
Mason's  Touch  and  Technic. 
Harmony,  second  year. 
Sight  reading. 
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Class. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


College  Course. — Piano. — Continued. 

Kullak's  Octave  School,  Vol.  11. 
Moscheles,  op.  70,  book  1. 
Kessler,  op.  20,  Pauer  selection. 
Bach,  Well -Tempered  Clavichord,  six  selec- 
tions. 
Mayer,  op.  119,  book  1. 
Chopin,  op.  10  and  25,  ten  selections. 
Concertos  and  Sonatas. 
Technic,  Tausig  and  Gernier,  selections. 
Sight  Playing. 
Theory-  Continued. 


Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Six  se- 
lections, including  one  movement  from 
"Italian  Concerto." 

Henselt  op.  2,  in  part  only. 

Chopin,  op.  10  and  25  continued. 

Kullak,  op.  48,  book  11,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

Mendelssohn,  op.  35. 

Left  Hand  Music. 

Concertos  and  Sonatas. 

Technic,  from  Henselt  and  Neupert. 

Sight  Playing. 

Musical  History  and  History  of  Pianoforte 
Music. 

Theory  continued. 


COURSE  IN  THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION. 

This  course  contemplates  the  completion  of 
Harmony  by  Norris,  two  volumes,  Elementary  Mu- 
sical Form  from  Mathews  and  others,  Simple 
Counterpoint  and  Canon  by  Ayres,  Advanced  Har- 
mony in  five  or    more  parts,  Counterpoint  by  Dr. 
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Bridge  and  Homer  Norris,  Musical  Forms  by  Cor- 
nell— the  larger  forms — Fugue  by  Higgs  and  In- 
strumentation by  Prout.  Original  compositions 
will  be  required  frequently  throughout  the  course. 
Other  works  consulted  are  as  follows:  Har- 
mony by  Jadasshon,  Emery,  Howard  and  others; 
Material  used  in  Musical  Composition  by  Goets- 
chuis,  Composition  by  Stainer,  Musical  Forms  by 
Pauer,  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration  by 
Berlioz. 

VOCAL    CULTURE    AND   SIGHT-SINGING. 

All  students  in  regular  standing  will  be  admit- 
ted to  this  class  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
One  lesson  per  week.  Vocal  Culture  forms  the 
basis  of  work  in  this  class. 

EXPENSES. 

Pipe  Organ: — Two  lessons  each  week,  per  quarter $22.00 

Practice   on    Pipe   Organ: — One  hour   per  day,   per 

quarter 5.00 

Blower  for  Practice  on  Pipe  Organ: — Per  quarter    9.00 

Piano  Hire: — One  hour  per  day,  per  quarter 3.50 

Tuition: — Piano,  Violin,  Guitar,  Voice  or  Cabinet  Organ, 

two  lessons  each  week,  per  quarter 17.00 

Harmony: — One  hour  each  week  per  quarter,  in  class  of 

three  or  more  members,  each 6.00 

Harmony: — Private  tuition,  two  half-hour  lessons  each 

week,  per  quarter 17.00 
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Voice  Culture  and  Sight  Singing: — In  class  of  ten 
or  more,  one  hour  each  week,  per  quarter,  each 
member 2.00 

History  of  Music,  History  of  Pianoforte;  Playing, 
History  of  Song,  History  of  Organ  and  Organ 
Players,  History  of  the  Violin  and  its  Makers: 
— In  class,  per  quarter,  each 17.00 

HisTORiES: — Taken  privately,  written  lessons,  one  each 

week,  per  quarter 3.50 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

MISS  IDA  IvAIL. 

The  college  aims  to  offer  to  the  friends  of  art 
the  advantage  of  a  well  organized  and  thorough 
school  with  a  view  of  qualifying  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  impart  to  others  a  careful  art  educa- 
tion, and  develop  its  application  to  the  common 
uses  of  life.  The  course  of  study  covers  from 
three  to  four  years,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  pupils  may  see  at  a  glance  the  work  to  he 
done,  the  points  of  attainment,  and  also  the  high 
excellence  of  the  course.  The  pupils  are  arrang- 
ed in  three  grades,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the 
best  instruction. 

We  ask  our  patrons  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  rates,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  put  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  one. 

Tuition  per  term — twelve  weeks;  two  lessons 
per  week,  three  hours  per  lesson,  $15.00. 

Art  students  are  recommended  in  addition  to 
the  above  to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term 
with  the  literary  classes. 

The  charge  for  such  studies  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  average  cost  per  study,  art  students  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter  any  class  by  permission  for  $3 
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per  quarter.  Students  can  take  any  part  of  the 
course  under  the  advice  of  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  department. 


Gradk. 

Course  in  Fine  Arts. 

I. 

a.  Drawing  and    shading    from    casts    of 

geometric  figures. 

b.  Drawing  and  shading  from  groups  com- 

posed of  geometrical  figures. 

c.  Drawing  in  crayon  from  studies. 

d.  Drawing  and  shading  from  ornament — 

conventionalized  leaves — flowers. 

e.  Drawing  and   shading  from  hand,  arm 

and  foot. 

II. 

a.  Drawing  and  shading  from    marks    or 

casts  from  the  antique. 

b.  Drapery  in  crayon. 

c.  Painting  from  still  life. 

d.  Pen  drawing. 

e.  Drawing  and  shading  from  casts  of  an- 

tique busts,   Apollo  de    Belvidere, 
Venus  de  Milo,  etc. 

III. 

a.  Drawing  and  shading  from  antique  busts. 

b.  Painting  from  objects  and  nature  in  oil 

and  water  colors. 

c.  Drawing  and  shading  from  full  length 

casts  of  antique  figures. 

d.  Drapery  in  oil  or  water  colors. 

e.  Art  History. 

THE  "ALTON'S"  ENGINEER 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO 
HAVE  A  NICE  HALF- 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4$  x  3  INCHES,  OF  THE 
ABOVE  PICTURE, 
SEND  FOUR  CENTS 
IN    STAMPS    TO 


GEO.  J.  CHARLTON, 

OBOR1LPASSENGER  AGENT,    CHICAGO 
JJLTOIS-  RAII/WAY,    CHICAGO,   IliL. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112112219131 

As  a  proper  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the  friends  of 
the  College  will  contribute  to  its  endowment 
$150,000.00  on  or  before  February  4  1910. 
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